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The Howard Fry Fund. 


Ata meeting of some of the friends of the late Howard 
Fry, which was held in New York on May 17, for the pur- 
pose of expressing in some way their esteem for his charac- 
ter and the high regard with which they will always 
remember him, it was moved: * That the. most fitting 
tribute to the memory of our deceased friend, and the 
one which would afford him the most gratification if he 
could know of what was dune, would be the on of a 
fuad, by voluntary contribution, to be devoted to the educa- 
tion of his children.” The motion to establish such a fund 
was unanimously adopted, and a committee was appointed 
to receive subscriptions to it, its final disposition to = deter 
mined by a majority of the contributors who may-attend a 
subsequent meeting to be called by the Chairman of the 
committee, me 

The following are the names of the gentlemen appointed 
on the committee : 

M. N. Forney, Editor Railroad Gazette, 73 Broadway, 
New York. 

Coleman Sellers, of Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 

Charles Paine, General Manager, New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo Railway, Mills Building, New York. 

Theo. N. Ely, Supt. Motive Power & Machinery, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 

J. H Belcher, Ocis Iron & Steel Co., Room 24, Astor 
House, New York, 

All persons known to be the friends of Mr. Fry were ad- 
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vised of this action, and most of them responded very liber- 
ally. The subscriptions, however, at the present date, 
amount to somewhat less than two-thirds the sum which it 
was proposed to raise at the meeting of May 17. As there 
have been frequent inquiries concerning the fund from 
friends of Mr. Fry who were unknown tothe committee and 
were not advised of the action taken at the meeting referred 
to, this announcement is published for the purpose of makin 
it known to such persons that subscriptions will be receive 
by eny of the members of the committee from any one dis- 
»0sed to contribute. The sums subscribed varv from $5 to 
$1,000 Checks should be made payable to Mr. Charles 


BALTIMORE & OHIO “GRASSHOPPER” LOCOMOTIV 


ing. The tread or rim is actually harder than the finest 
steel, thus enabling it to resist not only the wear upon the 
steel rail, but the still more destructive grip of the 
brakes, and its average life is not far from 100,000 
miles of service. The process by which the hardening of 
the tread is produced is called chilling, and is some- 
what analogous to the tempering of steel. A mold 
is made in sand from a wooden pattern, the moist sand is 
pressed by the molder against both sides of the pattern 
with a hand rammer, and it is then sufficiently tenacious to 
enable the pattern to be carefully removed without destroy- 
ing the mold; this “sand mold” is inclosed in a ring 
made of iron called the ‘chill mold,” whose internal face 
has been previously turned upon a lathe to form the tread 
and flange of the wheel ; numerous air-passages, or vents, 
are made through the sand with a long needle to permit the 
gentile escape of Ligbly explosive ga+es, which are formed 
when the molten iron is running into tbe mold ; the stream 
of glowing fluid iron — fills the hollow space between 
the upper aud lower sides of the sand mold, and running to 
the edge comes in contact with the iron ring, 
or chill mold; this being a much better conductor of 
heat than the sand mold, chills the rim of the casting, not 
only congealing the iron instantly, but causing it to crystal 
lize (to a depth of about half an inch) in beautiful parallel 
filaments, as white as silver and nearly as hard as diamond. 
The portion of the whe] forming the plate or sides cools 
more slowly, is not chilled, and its texture is the same as 
that of ordinary cast iron. If the wheel is made of a mix- 
ture of iron which is too highly sensitive to the chilling in- 
fluence, it will be too brittle for safety and too hard to per- 
| mit of boring the hole in the hub into which the axle is to 
be fitted. If, on the other hand, the metal does not 
sufficient chilling property, the tread of the wheel is too 
soft and soon becomes flattened by its incessant pounding 
upon the rail, and then the wheel is useless. The margin 
between these two extremes is very small, and it is the daily 
aim of the wheel msker to steer between this Scylla and 
Charybdis. 








to the wheel is then brushed off, and the wheel tested for 
strength by heavy blows with a sledge Somer, and for 
hardness on the tread by chipping with a highly tempered 
cold-chisel; in this way any soft spots may be readily 
detected and the wheel accordingly cobdounedl There are, 
in fact, no less than 27 distinct diseases, so to speak, whicha 
car wheel is liable to contract inthe course of its manu- 
facture, and it must pass a rigid inspec‘ion in the quaran- 
tine or cleaning shop hefore it receives the required guatan- 
tee of its maker that it is free from all defects. 

Finally, baving obtained a clean bill of health from the 
inspector, the wheel passes to tne machine sbop, where the 
bub 1s bored out, the axle fitted in by hydraulic pressure (of 
15 or 20 tons) and the wheel and its mate are ready to start 
out on their long j urney. If — are well matched they 
sbould roll along tbrough their whole life without jarring, 
and, barring accidents, will often travel 150,000 miles 
before becoming completely tired out. 

The chilled cast iron car wheel is a purely American 
invention, and the method of annealing, which alone made 
this process practicable,* was devised by a manufacturer in 
this city as long ago as 1847, since which time between one 
and two million wheels have been made in the works estab- 
lished by bim, and have been shipped to all parts of the 
world where the sbriek of the locomotive whistle has pene- 
trated.— Philadelphia Ledger. ; 
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Early Locomotives on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


The engraving presented herewith is an accurate repre- 
sentation, taken from a photograph, of one of the “ grass- 
hopper” engines built for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
nearly 50 years ago. These engines did good service in 
their day and survived until long after other and im 
proved types of locomotives had been introduced on the 
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It must not be supposed that all irons possess this chilling | 


property, for it is a comparatively rare one, and little is 
known, even among the most expert iron-masters, of the 
causes which produce it. Very recently some light has beeu 
thrown upon this subject by the aid of chemical analysis, 
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road, and four of them are stillin use. One of them—the 
| ‘*Arabian”—was exhibited at the Chicago Exposition of 

Railway Appliances, and was of much interest, not only as 
an example of one of the earliest types of the locomotive, 


and scientific investigation will doubtless reveal still more | but also because it is, we believe, the only locomotive in the 


clearly what is as yet bit dimly seen. Pig iron is not a sim- 
ple substance, but 1s in reality an alloy composed of at least 
valf a dozen different elements, each one of which helps to 
stamp its character upon the metal. It has been found, for 
example, that the substance silicon, which is always present 
in pig iron, exerts an extraordinary influence upon its chill- 


world which has been in actual service nearly 50 years (it 
went into service in July, 1834), and is still in good condi- 
tion. 

In this connection it has been thought well to reproduce 





i i an. | he late Benjamin H. Latrobe, which was 
ing power, and a variation of less than 1 per cent. of sili- | the letter from ; . 

ak c sufficient to make or mara car wheel ; indeed, it has first published in the Railroad Gazette of March 8, 1878, 
happened that an entire day’s work of several hundred men | and which contains an interesting history of the efforts 


a a ee Se ars —< made to secure reliable motive power on one of the earliest 
The method of ‘couiyehan the iron to ascertain | of American railroads. Mr. Latrobe's letter is therefore 


Paine, Treasurer vf the fund. 

Asirt mapepeced by thecommittee to invest the money 
subseribsd at un early date, subscriptions should be sent 
in as early as possible. 








The Genesis of a Car Wheel. 


It is estimated that there are ten million car wheels whirl- 
ing over this country at the present moment, conveying 
millions of passengers and more millions of tons of freight 
to and fro acress the continent at an average speed of 25 
miles an hour for passengers, and often forty miles. How 
many of the hurryiog multitude who trust their lives on the 
rail pause to consider the admirable mechanism by. whicb 
these great results are accomplished? How many.complex 
problems have been solved in the gradual evolution of the 
old-time stage coach into the modern iron horse and bis 
train ? 

Take, for example, a car wheel, one of the simplest parts 
a railway train ; it is merely a round piece of iron, and 
as we generally see it covered with dirt and grease, havin 
nothing attractive or ornamental in its appearance, an 
seemingly gross in its construction ; yet that smaller and 
more valuable disk, known as *‘ Uncle Sam’s” a 
which issues from the Mint glittering like a mirror, does 
not involve in its manufacture more intricate, and, in some 
respects, more delicate manipulation than this same gross 
car wheel. 

The most important difference between a car wheel and 
any ordinary machine or ap) tus made of cast iron, is the 
fact that the tread of the wheel, viz., that part which runs 
on the rail, is quite different in character from the plate or 
main body, though cast from the same metal in one pour- 





the proportion of carbon, phosphorus, manganese, sulpbur | 
and silicon which it contains is too complicated to admit of | 
a general description ; suffice it to say, that a few grains of | 
a sample are reduced to fine powder, weighed upon an | 
extremely sensitive balance, treated with acids and otber | 
re-agents, or tests, by which means each element is separa- | 
ted from its partners, and its weight ascertained. In a wheel | 
foundry the iron is commonly melted in a large furnace 
called a cupola, capable of melting 50 or more tonsa day. 
Anthracite coal is , and a strong blast of air from a 
pumping engine creates an intense heat. As the iron melts 
it collects in a pool at the bottom of the furnace from which 
it is drawn into an immense ladle or cauldron, sometimes 
holding fifteen or twenty tons, from this it flows into 
smaller ladles holding just sufticient molten iron to make 
one large wheel. ; 

Great skill is speed in pouring the iron into the mold—it 
must be just the 


ght temperature and it must be allowed | 
to run into the mold with just the right force; otherwise a 
bad casting is the inevitable result. After the wheels are 
taken out from the molds, they require to be thoroughly 
annealed, as they are sub; to an immense strain due to 
the more rapid cooliog of the chilled tread. For this pur- 
they are either put into pits previously heated or buried 
in hot sand, where they are allowed to remain for several 


given as follows : 
PHINEAS DAVIS AND THE “‘ GRASSHOPPER ” ENGINE. 
BaLTIMoreE, Feb, 4, 1873. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

As I have undertaken to gather for you what information 
may be within my reach respecting the design and construc 
tion of that form of the locomotive engine first used some 
40 years back for the regular and efficient traction of trains 
upon the Baltimore & Obio Railroad, and which has been 
popularly known as the *‘ grasshopper” engine, I have pre- 
pared the following brief memoir upon the subject, which 
embraces all that I bave been able to collect in regard to it. 
It is indeed to be regretted that the history of a machine of 
so original and remarkable features should not have been 


| earlier written, and while the facts and circumstances con- 


nected with it were fresh in the recollection of those con- 
cerned in its production. Happily you have succeeded in 
securing the very accurate drawing of it, of which you have 
sent me a copy in the excellent wood-cut now before me, 
and as there are one or two of the engines themselves still 
surviving and at work in the company’s yard at their Mount 





days. In this way the molecules (or smallest particles) of 
the metal gradually arrange themselves in new positions 
and the strain is en ly removed, The sand which adheres 


Clare station in transporting material from one point to an- 
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other of its extensive area, the memory of this interesting 
and useful machine is not likely to be lost. This odd nick- 
name of the engine requiring some explanation, it may be 
well to say here that it grew out of the manner in which 
the piston rods were connected with the cranks by means of 
lever beams attached to the boiler, and from which long 
connecting rods passed down to the cranksso as to resemble 
the hind legs of a grasshopper. A glance at the drawing 
will show the likeness plainly. 

I will gladly perform the part now assigned me of assist- 
ing tosaveit and the name of its meritorious originator 
and his associates from oblivion. 

The “‘ grasshopper” engine was not the very first loco- 
motive which ran upon the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The company, after the example of the Liverpool & Man- 
chester Railway, having advertised in 1831 for an engine 
which would, upon a level grade, draw a gross load of 15 
tons at a speed of 15 miles per hour upon their road, as 
then constructed with a sharp rail and frequent curves of 
400 feet radius, upon which the successful experiments of 
the previous year with the Peter Cooper locomotive had 
satisfied them that steam power could be employed. 

Four engines of various models (among them a rotary) 
entered into the competition, but the only one of the four 
which proved equal to this moderate performance was that 
of Davis & Gartner, two machinists of York, Pennsylvania. 
The performance was not, indeed, accomplished without 
certain modifications having been made in the machine, as 
mentioned by the late Jonathan Knight, then Chief Engi- 
neer of the company, in his annual report of that year. 
The changes made are not specially described by Mr. 

Knight, but from a recent conversation with Mr. 
Ross Winans, I learn that the Davis & Gartner engine, 
named the ‘‘ York,” as it came from the shop at York where 
it was built, had a boiler of a form resembling somewhat 
the accompanving sketch (fig. 1), in which a pipe was dropped 
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down from the upper or crown sheet of the fire-box, and a 
flat cylindrical drum called a cheese attached to the lower 
end. Iam not clear about how the top of the boiler was 
shaped, but suppose it may have been as shown, so as to 
give steam room and allow the smoke and flame to pass out. 
The smoke escape may have been differently connected with 
the fire-box, and so as to pass immediately out therefrom at 
the front or back of the boiler, and without going through 
the steam chambers as shown; or, if carried through that 
chamber, it may have been ina single pipe on one side of 
the cheese pipe, instead of in a double pipe branching as 
shown. 

The defect of the Davis & Gartner boiler was a want of 
fire surface and of circulation of water in the cheese and its 
pipe. The supply of steam was therefore deficient, and the 
deposit of sediment in the cheese could not be removed. 
Hence another form of boiler had to be chosen,and the tubu- 
lar one of the little Cooper engine, which bad done so well 
the year before (1830), and the patent right of which was 
purchased of Mr. Cooper by the company, was adopted, and 
made the chief feature of the improved machine of 1831. 
called the “Atlantic,” as shown in the sketch (fig. 2). Both 


FIG2 























the cheese boiler and the tubular boiler are upright. The di- 
mensions of the former I have not the means of giving, but 
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the latter are shown on the sketch, from which it will appear | 
that its outside diameter was 51 in., and that of the fire-box 
464 in., with a height of 22 in.; the length of the tubes 16 
in., their inner diameter 114 in. at lower end and 1% in. at 
top, and their number 282. Immediately above them was 
an air chamber, of the same diameter with the fire-box and 
6in. high. The space thence up to the top of the boiler was 
22 in., and the smoke, etc., passed up to the chimney 
through a cylindrical flue 13 in. in diameter. The water 
line was three or four inches above the air chamber, so that 
there was a steam space 18 or 19 in. high, and of the whole 
horizontal area of the boiler, less that of the flue just men- 
tioned. 

The improvement in the form of the boiler was thus very 
marked. Another featurein which the Davis & Gartner 
engine was modified was the mode of connecting the pistons 
with the road wheels, which, as Mr. Winans informs me, 
was as shown in the sketch (fig. 3). The cylinders, upright 
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in position, were attached to the sides of the boiler, near its 
top, and connecting rods carried down from the cross-heads 
of the pistons and outsides of the frame to the middle of the 
trussed horizontal bar, connecting the cranks of the rvad- 
wheel axles, which projected through the frame. This ar- 
rangement was novel and ingenious, but is workefl badly, in 
consequence of the action of the springs, due to the inequali- 
ties of the track and the alternating vertical movement of 
the pistons, and there were other objections to it. To what 
extent in time the ‘* York” actually cid service upon the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad cannot now be accurately 
kuown, as there are but three persons likely to be informed 
ou this subject now living, or at least acces:ible to me (Mr- 
Winans, wy brother, and myself), whose connection with the 


cannot answer tke question. It appears, however, from a ref- 
erence to the reports of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Knight, 
and the Superintendent of Machinery, Mr. Gillingham, that 
this experimental engine, having undergone the ‘* modifica- 
tions” above mentioned, although not specifically described, 
was found capable of conveying 15 tons 15 miles an hour on 
a level, and, being employed upon the 13 miles between 
Baltimore and Elljicott’s Mills, about five miles of which dis- 
tance ascended at about 17 ft. per mile, it usually per- 
formed the trip in an hour with four cars (4-wheeled), or 
about 14 tons gross load. The wheels were cast-iron, 30 in. 
in diameter, the axles revolving in friction wheels of the 
Winans patent. Spur and pinion gearing (the pinion on the 
axle of cne of the road wheels) was used to increase veloc- 
ity, and aspeed of 30 miles per hour was attained upon 
straight lines, and 15 miles through curves of 400 ft. radius. 
Che fuel was anthracite coal, and draft sufficient to burn it 
»btained by a fan blast. The weight of the engine was but 
31¢ tons, and hence its insignificant tractive power. The 
** cheese” boiler was perhaps retained in the ‘* York,” but 
the cylinders must have been removed from their position 
on each side of it and placed in front, so as to connect with 
the spur and pinion gearing on the axle of the road wheel, 
instead of the trussed side bars above mentioned. 

This is all the extant information within my reach in re- 
gard to it, and I gather from the reports referred to that, 
after working awhile, it was laid aside by its builders, who 
employed themselves in the construction—in their shops 
at York, Pa.—of the ‘‘ Atlantic,” which they placed upon 
the road about Sept.1, 1832, and which was the first ‘‘grass- 
hopper” engine, although not the full-fledged machine to 
which that apt yet somewhat grotesque sobriquet was 
subsequently, and ever since applied. 

I would here remark that although the mechanical firm 
by which these engines were built was that of Davis & 
Gartner, the prominent member was Phineas Davis, to whom 
the credit of their design is chiefly due. In the modifications 
already mentioned of the experimental engine ‘‘ York,” 
Mr. Ross Winans, then in the employ of the railroad com- 
pany as Assistant Engineer of Machinery, took part, as he 
subsequently did in planning the details of the ‘‘ Atlantic,” 
and in bringing the “grasshopper” engine to its matured 
form and proportions, in which it became for some years the 
sole motive power of the road. 

The ‘‘Atlantic” wasa great improvement upon the “‘York” 
in all respects. It weighed 61¢ tons with fuel and water, or 
nearly double the weight of its predecessor, would conse- 





it must have been much the smaller of the two. Those of 


company dates so far back; andafter taxing my own memory } 
and conferring with my two surviving contemporaries, I } 
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spur and pinion so as to make two revolutions of the road 

wheels to one of the cranks, its specd was proportionately 

great, for which its tubular boiler and fan blast for its au- 

thracite coal fuel, afforded abundance of steam. It was in- 
deed chiefly designed for speed in propelling passenger 
trains, and hence only one pair (the front one) of its four 

wheels was used as drivers, on which pair nearly two-thirds 
of its weight was made to rest. Its cylinders were 10 in. in 

diameter, with a stroke of 20 in., the driving-wheels (of 

cast-iron with chilled 1ims) 36 in. in diameter, but, being 
geared, as just stated, they had an equivalent diameter of 6 
feet. 

The performance of the engine, as caleuiated in detail by 
Mr. Knight in his report of Oct. 1, 1832, was a gross load of 
50 tons from Baltimore to the foot of Parr’s Ridge, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, against an extreme grade of 37 feet per 
mile and cui ves of 400 ft. radius, and with an average speed 
of 12 to 15 miles per hour in the ascending direction, with of 
course a great increase of load and speed on the return trip. 
The actual work usually done by the “‘ Atlantic” was fully 
up to Mr. Knight’s calculations ; but the engine being the 
first built of her model, many of the parts were found too 
weak to bear the strain to which they were subjected upon a 
road of slight construction and abrupt curvature, and 
hence she was at first often out of order. Her spur wheel, 
working into the pinion immediately on the driving axle, 
wore irregularly, and sometimes broke from the jars encoun- 
tered on a rough track, and this was so serious a source of 
trouble that in the next engine a separate axle was placed 
on the frame, which carried the pinion as well as the spur 
wheel, and they thus worked smoothly with each other ; 
and, there being cranks on the end of this axle, and con- 
necting rods coupling them with the driving wheel cranks, 
as shown in your woodcut, the difficulty was obviated alto- 
gether by this arrangement. The fan was driven by the 
exhaust steam which operated on vanes upon the same axle 
with the fan, inclosed in a distinct chamber, and constituting 
thus a species of rotary engine attached to the back of the 
boiler. 

The pressure cf steam was ordinarily 50 lbs. to the square 
inch (about the same as that used in English locomotives at 
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that time, but since greatly exceeded in both countries) , 
which was sufficient to slip the driving wheels when the ad- 
hesion was ove-eighth of the weight upon them. The valves 
were worked by a cam so shaped as to cut off the steam at 
about two-thirds of the stroke. 

The daily expense of the round trip of 80 miles was $16, 
which included one ton* of anthracite coal at $8; engineer, 
fireman and laborer, $3.50; oil and packing, 50 cents; esti 
mated wear and tear and interest on cost, $3; water station 
expenses, $1. The engine did the work of 42 horses, the daily 
expense of which was estimated at $33, so that the cost of 
conveying passengers by steam (not including track repairs) 
was but half that of animal power, although the speed was 
nearly double. 

The first cost of the engine is not stated in the reports, but 
is believed to have been about $4,500, at that period of low 
prices of labor. 

Mr. Knight, in his report of 1831 upon the ‘‘ York” en 
gine of 314 tons, had expressed the opinion that 414 tons (of 
2,240 lbs.) should he the limit of weight of a new engine; 
but he gives good reasons in his report of 1832, just quoted, 
why he was satisfied that the 614 tons of the ‘“ Atlantic” 
was not too great (as it effected transportation with much 
greater economy), notwithstanding its mure severe pressure 
upon the strap-rail track. In this we see the first step 
toward that vast increase in the weight of the locomotives 
at which we have now arrived. 

While the first ‘‘grasshopper” engine was thus running 
toand fro between Baltimore and Parr’s Ridge, another 
engine was in progress upon the same general plan, but 
with the view of hauling freight rather than passengers 
between those points. This engine, although intended to be 
somewhat lighter than the “‘ Atlantic,” had more effective 
power, in consequence of all the four wheels being con- 
nected by outside cranks and rods, so as to give it the 
adhesion of its entire weight. Its piston rods were also con- 
nected directly with the road wheels, the axle of the front 
pair of which was cranked, the gearing of the ‘‘ Atlantic » 
being dispensed with, as a slower speed was proposed in the 
‘* Indian Chief,” as it was called. The crank of the axle 
breaking, however, and the engine not working 











* When the year’s account was made up the engine was found 
to have used 190 tons of coal in running 13,280 miles, which 
would give aton for every 62 miles, or about 1.3 tons per 80 





quently draw a much heavier load, and, being geared by its 
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in some _ respects as well as the ‘ Atlantic.” 
it was decided to apply similar gearing to it ; but, in order 
to avoid the difficulty already mentioned as due to the posi- 
tion of the pinion upon the axle of the road wheel, the 
separate shaft upon the frame, as above described, wes 
adopted, and used ‘in all subsequent engines of this model. 
The “Indian Chief” came out of the shop in October, 1833, 
under the name of the “Traveler.” It was built and 
remodeled at York, like its two predecessors, the Baltimore 
& Obio Railroad Company not then having shops in which 
such work could be done, but which were erected in 1833 
as appears by the report of George Gillingham, Superintend- 
ent of Machinery, dated in October of that year. 

The boiler of the ‘‘ Traveler” resembled in the main that 
of the *‘ Atlantic.” The interposition, however, of the air 
chamber and the smoke flue between the top of the tubes 
and that of the boiler made it difficult to get at the tubes 
for their removal and repair. In the third engine, which 
was placed upon the road in July, 1834, and called the 
‘* Arabian,” the tubes were lengthened from 16 in. to 31 
in., and passed up to within 11 in. of the top of the boiler, 
the head of which was sunk to that extent to receive them. 
The water line stood 6 to 7 in. below the tops of the tubes, 
which therefore occupied that much in height of the steam 
chamber, the remainder of the steam room being in the an- 
nular space of 11 in., thence to the top of the boiler. This 
space would have been so constructed as to have led to prim. 
ing, but for the drying of the steam and its partial super- 
heating by its exposure to the tubes and the upper interior 
shell of the boiler, which madea hot-air chamber opening at 
the top into the smoke stack. It was apprehended at first that 
the tubes might be damaged in the upper part of their length 
not surrounded by water; but the fear proved unfounded. 
The tubes indeed proved, contrary to expectation, in view 
of the frequent bursting and rapid wear of tubes in the 
English locomotives, the most durable part of the interior of 
the boiler. Their upright position saved them from scale 
deposit, and the superior circulation of the water, common 
to all vertical, as compared with horizontal boilers, kept 
their lower ends nearest the fire always supplied with the 
cooler water, which tended, by its greater weight, toward 
the crown of the fire-box. Theconstant up-and-down flow 
of steam and water among the tubes kept them 
on the outside not only clean, but smoothly 
polished, while their upright position prevented any 
lodgment of soot or dust on their inside; hence 
their remarkable durability. As a drawback, however, 
upon this advantage of a vertical position of the boiler, the 
deposit of sediment and scale upon the crown-sheet of the 
furnace must be mentioned, which it was troublesome to 
remove. The greater height of the centre of gravity and 
the constant unsteadiness of the upright compared with the 
horizontal boiler, made it less suited to the locomotive en- 
gine, and, indeed, when it is considered that the ‘‘grasshop- 
per” engine rested on wheels but about 4 ft. from axle to 
axle, and that the vertical action of its pistons ard con- 
necting rods was communicated to its springs, it is remark- 
able that it kept upon the rails so well at the considerable 
speeds at which it wasrun, with a galloping sort of gait, 
not wholly unlike the leaping of the insect from which it 
borrowed its name. 

In the ‘‘ Arabian” the waste steam was carried to the 
fan chamber by a hollow belt winding round the boiler, 
and within it the feed-pipe was contained, so that the water 
was thus heated before being pumped into the boiler. An 
arrangement was also made by which the exhaust steam 
might be either thrown into the fan chamber wholly, or ia 
part turned into a waste-pipe, so as thus to regulate the 
draft of the furnace at pleasure. 

The ‘“ Arabian,” the cylinders of which were 12 in. in 
diameter by 22 in. stroke, was of nearly the same weight 
with the ‘‘ Traveler,” both of them weighing about 71¢ tons, 
or a ton more than the ‘ Atlantic.” The weight of the 
‘* Arabian” was, however, more equally distributed upon 
its four wheels, on each of which it was then thought not 
allowable to put two tons—and prudently enough, too, con- 
sidering the character of the track, which, however, was 
much more securely tried afterward, before it gave place 
to a better one. 

The “ Arabian” and all the succeeding engines of its 
model were built in the shops of the company, in Baltimore: 
and by Mr. Davis,* under a contract with the company, up 
to the time of his death, which occurred on Sept. 27, 1835. 
He had built six additional engines, making nine in all of 
his construction, besides the ‘‘York,” his first attempt, and he 
was upon a trial trip with the latest completed under hisown 
direction when he met his death in the manner detailed in 
the following notice of it in the ninth annual report of the 
directory of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, which 
I extract in the words of the report. After stating that on 
the day preceding the one on which he lost his life the new 
engine ‘‘Washington,” weighing 8 tons, had drawn upon 
the Washington branch of the road a gross load of 113 tons 
over the road, and up the grades of 20 feet per mile for 
several miles in succession, at a speed of not less than 10 
miles an hour, the report proceeds to say : 

_ ‘ When adverting to what has been accomplished in the 
improvement of the locomotives of the company it would ill 
become the board to omit paying a tribute of merited re- 
spect to the memory of Phineas Davis, the lamented individ- 
ual who so largely contributed to the results here indi- 


cated. On Sept. 27 last he, having completed a new en- 
gine, availed himself of the occasion of trying it to take his 


numerous workmen on a visit to Washington. On his return | P®9™ 


the engine, striking the end of a rail which the breaking of 
the iron chair had permitted to get out of aligqment, it was 
thrown off the track and, being on the tender, he was dashed 


forward against the engiue and instantly killed. No other 
person was injured. 

‘* Phineas Davis was the first who constructed an engine 
eapable of being used on the road in which anthracite fuel 
was successfully employed. With untiring patience he 


bore disappointment after disappointment, and _ the 
eminent and _ splendid results which ultimately 
rewarded his efforts are ample testimonials of his 


genius, and will identify his name most honorably with 
that great system of internal improvement which is yet to 
work so many and important chan in the relations of 
society. Of a quiet and clear perception in matters relating 
to his profession. he possessed a calm, discriminating judg- 
ment. The warmth and energy of inventive talent were 
tempered by a prudent foresigh® and great practical skill. 
Heseldom, therefore, took a step which was not a secure 
one, and the success of his suggestions when put into 
practice gave them from the first almost the same weight 
as if they bad been the dicta of experience. His private 
worth and unassuming manners were not less remarkable 
than his rare abilities. The board deeply regret his loss, 
= bold his memory in sincere and respectful considera- 
ion. 

My own personal recollections of Mr. Davis fully con- 
firms all that is here said of him. He was a man of mid- 
dle stature, with a grave and thoughtful countenance and 
quiet deportment, and much esteemed by all who knew 
him.* 

After his death the company’s shops were leased to Messrs. 
George Gillingham and Ross Winans, both of whom had up 
to that time been in the company’s employ, in their machin- 
ery department. They continued (after completing two not 
quite finished by Mr. Davis) to build engines on the ** grass- 
hopper ” model, placing 10 of them (including the two just 
named) upon the road in 1€36 and 1837, making 17 in all, 
and so satisfactory was their performance that it rarely 
happened that more than one or two were in the shops at one 
time for repairs. There was also one built for the Paterson 
& Hudson River Railroad, and which plied between Pater- 
son and Jersey City, with favorable results, for some years. 
Twoengines of the same pattern were built by Charles 
Reeder in 1835, one of which exploded its boiler and was 
wrecked. Of the other I have no reliable account. Twenty 
engines of this model were therefore built altogether. The 
improvements upon the engioe as left by Mr. Davis chiefly 
consisted in details relating to the steam and exhaust open- 
ings, and pipes and action of the slide valves, which con- 
tinued to be worked (instead of the usual eccentric) by cams, 
of which there were two upon each shaft, differently shaped, 
so as to cut off the steam at various proportions of the stroke 
of the pistor, the cam yoke being arranged soas to shift 
laterally by means of a lever worked by a treadle under the 
foot-board. 

In his annual report of October, 1836, Mr. Knight speaks 
of these improvements as the result of the experience gained 
so far, and he gives detailed statements of the work per- 
formed by the engines (which more than bear out his pre- 
vious estimates), and an elaborate and very favorable com- 
parison of it with that of the English locomotives upon the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railway, as described in the then 
recently published work of the Chevalier De Pambour. 

In that report Mr. Knight mentions that Gillingham & 
Winans have matured a plan by which the vertical position 
of the cylinders will be changed to horizontal, retaining the 
upright boiler, which could be set some 10 in. lower, and 
the centre of gravity of the whole machine be lowered about 
a foot, the object being to obviate the effect of the vertical 
movement of the pistons upon the springs and track, and 
their more elevated attachment to the boiler. Three engines 
were accordingly built upon the new plan (the separate 
shaft and gearing being also retained), but only one of them 
was placed upox the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This 
engine weighed about 12 tons. The other two, of about 10 
tons, were purchased by another company. As the Davis 
engine bad been nicknamed the “grasshopper,” so the 
Winans engine was called the *‘ crab,”from the position of the 
cylinders, which were attached to the backend of the frame, 
instead of the front, as usual, thus giving it the look of mov- 
ing backward instead of forward. The altered position of 
the cylinders and some other modifications in detail worked 
well on the whole; but the new engine, being still supported 
upon onky four wheels with axles about 4 ft. apart, its 
movement, at speed, was unsteady compared with engines 
of longer stretch, and so the next effort of Mr. Winans, who 
had now established himself in shops of his own, was to get 
rid of this difficulty by multiplying the wheels and length- 
ening the engine, still keeping the vertical boiler. Some 
engines were built by him on this plan (Ido not remember 
how many), and they were succeeded by still another form 
of locomotive, also designed by him, with horizontal boil- 
ers, of which 12 were furnished the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and performed well as freight engines, for which 
business they were exclusively intended. 

Such is the history of the ‘‘grasshopper” engine, no more of 
which were constructed after 1837. They had done tbeir 
part in introducing steam power upon a slightly-built and 
excessively-curved road (since much straightened), and they 
yielded place to machines better fitted for the increasing 
trade and travel of this growing country, requiring greater 
power, which could only be got by greater weight, and great- 
er speed, only to be attained by a different form of locomo- 
tive. The policy of inviting native talent to compete in 
the design of an engine suited to the peculiar character of 
the road, and thus to begin at the beginning, instead of im- 

* Since writing the above, my friend, General Walker Gwynn, 
one of the fathers of the engineering profession in the United 
States, has informed me that he visited Mr. Davis at the com- 
y's shops at Mount Clare, while he was building one of the 
earliest of his engines, and that when he asked Mr. D. to let him 
see his drawings of the engine. the reply was that he had 


nothing on paper, but only an outline upon a board, on which, 
after working out the detail. in his head, he traced it so as to 





*Iam not able to say whether Gartner was associated with him 
after he ceased to build engines at York, where their own shop 
was, but I thiak not. 





e the and make them fit with exactness. This re- 
minds one of the great self-taught Brindley, who planned and 
built the Duke of Bridgewater's canal without the help of pen or 
pencil, it is said. 





porting at once an English locomotive and adapting it to 
the road, was much criticised at the time, and the corapany’s 
shops were derisively called ‘‘ a shop of experiments.” This 


was true in a good degree, but as the ex- 
periment resulted so well, the company might bear 
the reproach with equanimity. Its neighbor, the 


Baltimore & Susquehanna Railroad, did import an engine 
from England. It was upon four wheels, too, the hind pair 
being large driving wheels, the front being smaller ones; the 
two pair being set much further apart than the little 3-ft 
wheels of the “grasshoppers,” the engine would not run 
through the short curves of that road until the front pair 
was taken out, and a swiveling four-wheeled truck substi- 
tuted, which was the beginning of the use of the now universal 
mode of supporting the fronts of our locomotives, excepting 
those designed wholly for freight transportation, all the 
wheels of which are mostly connected. The engine just 
mentioned burned first coke and afterward wood. The 
Baltimore & Ohio was not, however, the only company 
which thus in the outset encouraged native talent, as the 
South Carolina Railroad, one of the earliest of the country, 
opened with an engine designed by Horatio Allen (who still 
lives to enjoy his well-earned fame as an engineer), which 
had a provision for accommodating it to the curves of the 
road, having a swiveling truck under each end; revived of 
jate years in the Fairlie engine. 


My letter has reached a much greater length than I had 
intended, and I will conclude by summing up the chief 
characteristics of the “‘grasshopper” engine, and to what 
extent they belong to Mr. Davis alone, as far as that can 
now be known—giving due credit to those who were asso- - 
ciated with him in bringing it to the perfection which it 
reached in the hands of Messrs. Gillingham & Winans, who 
succeeded to him as contractors for »uilding them for the 
company (at a price of $5,000 each), The engine was con- 
structed, as has been said, with special reference to then 
weak track and strong curves of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It was made, therefore, of moderate weight and 
short-coupled, so as to press lightly on the track and round 
the curves easily (the swiveling truck not having been then 
suggested), and that it must have done this last is proved by 
its being able to work itself through the quadrant of 
60 ft. radius at the street corners. It was supported 
upon wheels of small diameter with the same views 
and to keep down the centre of gravity, and also to 
give tractive power with a cylinder of moderate size and 
pressure of steam, such as was used at that time. The 
upright boiler was adopted in view of the advantages already 
enumerated, and of its successful use in the little engine of 
Mr. Cooper, which seemed to give the maximum of steam 
generating capacity in the smallest compass, and hence to 
be especially favorable to the compactness required in so 
short an engine. The boiler, affording readiest and staunch 
est support to the cylinders, was naturally resorted to for 
that purpose. This gave them their vertical position, and 
involved the lever beam and long connecting rods or grass- 
hopper legs. The separate shaft was an accompaniment of 
the system of gearing required by the small wheels, and 
relieved of its objections. 


The fuel used required a strong blast, and this was most 
effectively obtained by a fan, and this, again, was most 
readily driven by the exhaust steam which at the same time 
was made to heat the water before entering the boiler. The 
valve motion might have been effected by the generally 
employed eccentric, but the use of properly formed cams 
cut off the steam in a more satisfactory manner in this 
engine, and at a proportion of the stroke greater or less 
according to the power to be exerted on the different grades 
of the road, thus economizing steam. It must then be 
admitted that, taking it as a whole, the engine was admira- 
bly adopted to the road on which it ran, and although it 
had to give place, in time, to another style of locomotive, it 
rendered good service and is fully entitled to have its 
memory perpetuated. 


To assign to each one who had a hand in its design and 
development his exact share is not now possible, for the 
reasons stated in the earlier part of this memoir. That the 
larger share is due to Mr. Davis must be conceded, and 1 
understand it to be so by Mr. Winans, to whose advice and 
inventive talents, however, much of the credit of perfecting 
the machine is undoubtedly due. What part Mr. Gilling 
ham may have taken I am unable to say; but he may have 
made practical suggestions in matters of detail. The 
melancholy circumstances attending Mr. Davis’ death would 
naturally lead us, from sympathy, to award him rather 
more than less than his share. He appears, however, to have 
been without question the inventor, as he was the 
patentee, of the mode of driving, by the exhaust steam, the 
fan by which alone a draft strong enough to burn anthracite 
coal in that form of engine was produced. He also sug 
gested the introduction of the wrought-iron ring into the 
cast-iron road wheel, by means of which the chill of the 
tread and flange was perfected and safety from the conse- 
quences of fracture secured. Messrs. Gillingham & Wins 
ans continued the use of both these inventions of Mr. Davis, 
and Mr. Winans, in his extensive operations during subse- 
quent years as a manufacturer of locomotive engines and 
car wheels, continued the use of the ring. 

The reputation of Mr. Winans as a mechanician and a 
man of versatile talents and pursuits is too well established 
and widely known, independently of bis connection with 
the “grasshopper” engine, to need any aid from that 
source. The fame of Phineas Davis as a mechanical engineer 
must rest upon his large share iu the design and construc- 
tion of this machive, so origival in most of its features ; and 
hence, if he should appear even more prominent in this 
little memoir than the facts of its history would fully sus- 
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tain, could they now be all brought to light, no one, I trust, 
will suffer wrong thereby. I am indebted, as I have 
already intimated, to Mr. Ross Winans, to 
the able reports of the company’s Chief Engineer, Jonathan 
Knight, to my own recollections as Assistant Engineer, and 
afterward Mr. Knight’s successor, and to those of my 
brother, who became Counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company in 1828, and still holds that office, and to whom, 
as Mr. Knight remarks in one of his reports, belongs the 
credit of suggesting embellishments in the external form 
and finish of the engines, in the improvement of which, al- 
though in a different department of the company’s service, 
he took a warm interest. BenJ. H. LATROBE, 

Formerly Chief Engineer of the Baltimore & Obio Rail- 
road. 








Sontributions. 
A New Ticket Swindle. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., } 
Office of the Auditor of Passenger Accounts, - 
New York, Aug. 7, 1883. } 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The perpetration of a clever swindle ina small way, evi- 
dently by some ticket ‘‘ scalper,” has just come to my 
notice. Among our collections of tickets issued by the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany, of the “Stromberg pattern,” we have found several, 
our coupons of which were originally made good from Buf- 
faio to Suspension Bridge only, the printed arrangement of 
station names being made to cover points on our line as far 
east as Syracuse. By a mutilation of the coupons by the 
‘“* scalper” and at the expense of the consecutive numbers 
(torn off), and partially of the form number as well, the 
true destination is changed, by the use ostensibly of a 
Stromberg punch, to Syracuse, and we lose by the opera- 
tion nearly $2.50 on each ticket. 

Desiring, through the medium of your journal, to put 
railway officials on their guard against this new device for 
swindling their companies, Iam very respectfully yours, 

C. H. Kenprick, Auditor. 


Formula tor Frogs in Curved Track. 











KICHMOND, Va., Aug. 6, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Frogs are not always to be fixed by the useful rule, 
“Twice frog number into gauge.” This applies only when 
main track is straight. 

When the main track is curved, the following general 
formula applies: 

g = gauge, @ = diameter of curve of turnout, d n = that 
of main track, « = distance trom heel of switch to point of 
frog measured on same main track rail as that on which 
frog is to be placed. Then 


gadn)\% 
(7) 


Let gq = 4.7, then 


e=217 / nd 


n+l 
Example.—Turning away from main track curve: Let 
d = 955; dn = 955 x 3 = 2,865. 


x= 27/28 _ 58.06 
3+1 
Example.—Turning in same direction as main track 


curve: 
x= 2aty/ 2,865 _ g2.02. 
3-1 





E. T. D. Myers. 








Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk Securities. 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk Railwau. | 
No. 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEw YORK, Aug.,3, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In publishing this company’s report for 1882 in your issue 
of this date, you state, when speaking of its bonds, that 
“the company is now trying to float an additional issue in 
London.” 

Knowing well that you never desire to give a wrong im- 
pression in any of your publications, permit me to correct 
this statement. : 

The bonds offered in London were for private account, 
and part of the first and only issue of $1,260,000 first-mort- 
gage 6.per cent. bonds by the company, and which have not 
been offered for sale until now that the road is completed 
and able to and bas earned its interest. 

This company and also the Tcledo, Ann Arbor and North 
Michigan Railway Company, have been and are pursuing 
a most conservative policy, entirely opposed to the whole- 
sale issue of securities recently so much in vogue. Neither 
company will issue preferred stock, income bonds or second 
mortgages, and mean to have the value of their respective 
roads represented by their first-mortgage bonds and com- 
mon stock only. 

-Iinclose eopy of the prospectus issued in London, by 
Messrs. John Taylor & Co. 
J. M. ASHLEY, President. 








Educated Road-M asters. 


To THE EpITtoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
Your correspondent, signed ‘‘ College Graduate,” in your 
issue of July 20, has very fairly represented the experience 
of all well educated civil engineers who have tried to work 
their way smoothly on the railroads of the United States. 
The principal reason for the prejudice, at least in the 
South, against college-trained men is that the superintend- 








ents of divisions are nearly all men of very limited educa 
tion, and having unlimited power, they cannot bear to have 
any man at the head of a department that knows any more 
than they do, or that will dare to have an opinion of his 
own. 

Really there are no road-masters on Southern railways. 
They are only supervisors to jump about and do the bidding 
of their superintendents, be that right or wrong. 

I know roads this minute where important iron bridges 
are rendered unsafe from want of paint, the corrosion hav- 
ing steadily gone on for ten and fifteen years. I know 
framed trestles, piled bents and many bridges in the most 
wretched and unsafe con@ition, yet the road-masters on 
these roads are helpless; the “‘ipse dixit” of the Superin- 
tendent has put the ‘‘ quietus ” on all outlay in the road de- 
partment. The banks on nearly all Southern railroads are 
so washed and degraded that on many of them up to 25 ft. 
high the ends of the ties are unsupported; but let the road- 
master (should he be an engineer) propose to widen them or 
carry out any of the many absolutely necessary improve- 
ments, he is met with the “‘non possumus” of the «ll-wise 
Superintendent, who says: ‘‘You may have four men to 
each section of eight miles, and the section boss must work 
also. I may give you a gravel train next year, but any 
work that cannot be done with your present force is out of 
the question. You are too theoretical.” 

No doubt economy is very necessary in these days of 
bankrupt lines, but efficiency, or at any rate SAFETY, ought 
not to be sacrificed ; and if the railroad commissioners have 
the power and do their duty, they ought to stop the traffic 
on many railroads (that carry a very high head at present) 
and insist on the bridging, etc., being put in a safe condi- 
tion. A SOUTHERN ENGINEER. 


Train Dispatching Diagrams. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issues of the 13th and 27th of July, I notice arti- 
eles on “A Diagram for Train Dispatchers,” which, 
although theoretically perfect, if carried out practically 
would cause delay, confu-ion, and a vast amount of pro- 
fanity. Mr. Appleton’s plan is at a glance seen to be so 
cumbersome, that it needs only a passing reference. Mr- 
Fowler’s method, while easier to handle, yet is open also to 
serious objection. It is, in fact, a second train sheet: without 
any improvement on the original. 

Take, for instance, a double-track road, 100 miles long, 
with 28 telegraph stations répresented according to Mr. 
Fowler’s plan. We will say this road has 65 freight and 15 
passenger engines in actual use. 

Three holes bored at each station would make 84 holes to 
insert the pinsin. The pins would have to be shifted to 
each hole in turn, so that when these 80 engines had passed 
over the road once, the pins would have been shifted 80 x 28, 
or 2,240 times. A pin representing a train would remain 
at the last station reporting it until reported passing the 
next station, when the pin would be shifted. A similar 
process is gone through in marking the engine on the train 
sheet, so there can be no advantage in this respect. 

Every time a train is entered on the sheet, he has to shift 
the corresponding pin, and in fact keep two train sheets 
instead of one. Does not this increase the liability to mis- 
take? On a single-track road this would work still worse. 
Now, just suppose for a minute we are looking at a dispatcher 
working under this system. He looks over the operator’s 
shoulder to ascertain what trains have left the terminus of 
the road, then looks tor the corresponding pin. Of course 
it is the last one to be found, and equally of course he en- 
livens the monotony of the office by a few vigorous remarks. 
Pethaps he overturns the board, and extras, passengers, 
freights and specials lie on the floor in confusion worse con- 
founded. Besides running this sevond edition of the train 
sheet, he has to keep a sharp lookout on his trains, issue 
numerous orders, see that too many trains do not run for a 
siding of limited capacity in order to lay off for a passenger 
train, see that the electric signals are all right in bad 
weather, regulate the making up of trains and distribution 
of cars, and do a thousand and one other things which use 
up time which is precious. 

No, the board system might do for smal] roads, or roads 
where the traffic is so light that the dispatcher has time to 
play poker for drinks, but on a first-class, heavily burdened 
road, it would be kicked out, and denounced as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. ey 

ALTOONA, Pa., July 31, 1883. 








Railroads in Buenos Ayres. 





{From a business letter we yuote the following :)} 

The locomotive-builders of the United States should unite 
in publishing a few thousand copies of W. W. Evans’ pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ Locomotivas, Americanas e Inglesas,” and dis- 
tributing them in Spanish-American countries. Europeans 
sell their engines here because they offer them cheap, and 
the native officers and managers are without information to 
guide them in the purchase of the best rolling stock—such 
as Evars’ pampblet would be. 

The government bas been trying to build some railroads 
on its own account, and bas nowrun through 12 millions 
that were estimated as amply sufficient to build and equip a 
certain length of road, and asks for five millions more to 
complete it. It is asserted that competent and responsible 
contractors would have agreed originally to do it for eight 
or nine millions. It is probable that after this experience 
corporate responsible companies may have a chance at pub- 
lic work. 

Had I the time I would “pirate” a good portion of Searle’s 





frog and switch tables—chords, tangents, versed signs and 
external secants. I have calculated in metres for working 
on the American system of field work, and with a 20-metre 
chain. The English plan is, you know, fractioval deflec- 
tions of a minute with iustruments (not an even degree or 
fraction of a degree, as 2, 5 or 10 minutes). The native 
engineers generally use the French system of offsets from a 
tangent, which is only applicable on fairly smooth ground, 
and even then is not, as I claim, so rapid and accurate as 
deflections made with a transit. I don’t claim to be wiser 
than the rest of creation ; but when I know that our Amer- 
ican style of field work is an improvement on what I see, I 
would like others to share in the benefit of it, 

For pastime I accompanied an English expe 

dition for a survey of 200 miles into the ixterior. 
I must say that I was not wonderfully impressed 
with the style of working on the instruments used in the 
work. Gurley makes instruments for pocket use, and for 
good work, that for convenience of manipulation and time 
of a field party saved in their use, are far in advance of any- 
thing European I huve seen. The party would have saved 
time enough to have paid for two setsof Gurley’s on the 
trip I speak of, had they been fitted out with them. 

In this morning’s paper, La Nacion, there is a savage 
article on the material and rolling stock purchased in Europe 
and shipped to this place for the government roads by a 
native agent sent to purchase and inspect. Some cargoes of 
engines and cars received have been condemned on reaching 
here. It is proposed to appoint a committee of investigation 
to see how far the government is committed by the action o¢ 
its agent forthe payment of this worthless stock, or how 
much the manufacturers have come short of the specifica- 
tions : The dozen of sngines now shipped by Baldwin for 
these same roads will probably arrive in time to make a 
good effect by way of contrast with the wheezy rattle-traps 
in use here. 

One chief of the mechanical department of a railway here 
(native) objected to the use of American engines, because 
in case of collision *‘ they did not have as strong under 
works as European engines.” Evidently in his judgment 
the wrought-iron frames of our American engines were not 
as strong as those of riveted plate-iron of European engines. 
I must differ with him in this view—in America we did not 
make engines with a view of testing their butting powers— 
hke belligerent rams—but the questions studied were to get 
the greatest tractive powers, with the least cost of manu- 
facture, consumption of fuel and cost of maintenance while 
in service, as well as long lifein regularservice. He readily 
admitted that such views were reasonable. 
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A Rejoinder for New England. 
Boston, Aug. 8, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The complaint against New England for the prolonged 
detention of foreign cars has been so often and so fully stated 
in the columns of the Railroad Gazette, that a rejoinder is 
to be desired not only for the sake of the reputation of this 
section, but that the causes of mischief which are common to 
all parts of the railroad system may be fully apparent. New 
England, like the small boy, isin danger of getting more 
than a due share of blame belonging to the constitution of 
things, for which the larger members of the family are in 
fact responsible. New England is so small and compact a 
section, bounded on twosides by waters in which cars are in 
no danger of being lost, and upun another side by a territory 
(Canada) into which few cars enter, that the Car Account- 
ant of a foreign road has no difficulty in placing a car which 
has once crossed the Hudson in an eastward direction. The 
New England Car Accountant has no such case in locating 
bis cars which bave crossed the Hudson in a westward di- 
rection. The two cases present differences corresponding 
to those described by an Irisbman as, in his opinion, exist- 
ing between the results of personal injury by a railroad 
accident and a steamboat explosion. ‘In the one case,” 
said he, ‘there ve’s are; in the other case, where are 
ye’s ?” 

But although the Car Accountant of a foreign road is so 
sure that his car is ‘‘ there,” he is not always correct. New 
England has a back door (Fishkill) by which not a few cars 
escape, so that a large road may be crediting New En; land 
with 30 days’ detention for each of a number of cars, when 
they have spent no more than 10 days in its territory. 
It is quite true that such a back-door method of returning 
foreign cars implies want of strictness in carrying out the 
rule that a car should return over the route by which it 
came ; but in this respect New England is lax in common 
with nearly the entire railroad system. 

It is admitted, however, that cars are improperly detained 
in New England, and perhaps in a larger percentage of 
eases than exists in other sections; but remembering the 
illustration of the small boy, one must be on his guard tnat 
an undue proportion of blame is not laid on the smaller and 
more offending member of the family. 

Every one is looking after his own cars and giving small 
attention to those of his neighbors; cases for justifiable 
complaint against others are constantly before his mind, 
while cases of complaint against himself and his road are 
easily overlooked. 

For example, taking one New England road: Three cars 
were delivered to the New York Central (i. e., the entire 
West) in June, 1882, three more in July, 1882, another 
three in August, 1882, still another three in September, 
1882, and an additional four in October, 1882; none of 
which have been reported as destroyed, and all of which 
may therefore be supposed to be somewhere on the lines of 
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some of those on a list from which I quote. Now suppose 
that some Western road bad sent on such various dates in 
1882 800 cars into New England, and these had never been 
returned to the present time—the howl of complaint would 
be sometbing fearful to hear. As there are probably fifty 
times as many Western cars entering New England as home 
cars leaving it, the percentage in the two cases would only 
be about equal. 

It is admitted, however, that the detention of cars in New 
England is greater than that for other sections; but for this 
fact there are definite causes. The predominance of manu- 
facturing is one. With such a net-work of competing roads, 
manufacturers are able to play off one railroad’s laxity 
against another’s stringent requirements, compelling one or 
the other to do its bidding for the sake of securing its freigh', 
Perhaps, also, as is true in a few cases, the manufacturer is 
a director of one of the competing roads. Of course this is 
a guess. but not an ill-founded one. 

The law of Massachusetts, and of some other of these 
states, prevents the exaction of demurrage ; and this, I am 
convinced, is one of the fundamental causes of the difficulty. 
It isa matter of surprise that so able and active a railroad 
commission as that of Massachusetts should have so long 
neglected a subject affecting not only the interests of the 
entire country, but peculiarly those of New England roads. 
The roads of Northern New England have more cause for 
complaint of detention of their cars in the southern portion 
of the territory, especially at centres of manufacturing 
interests, than have Western roads; and a committee of an 
important society is at the present time seeking for some 
method of curing evils to purely local interests, 

But all the enumerated causes of difficulty are equaled, or 
nearly equaled, by another for which the Western road is 
more largely responsible. Freight is shipped consigned to 
the consignor ; the New England road receiving it may 
spend weeks in trying to find some local consignee, only to 
discover that their man is far away, and, as is finally proved, 
is waiting in hope of selling his goods before he unloads his 
car. 

The committee of the society of which I have spoken were 
unanimous in the opinion that the detention of cars at ter- 
minal stations was in nearly every case attributable to the 
fault of the consignee or consignor, and not to the railroad 
companies or their agents. ‘* Cars,” says their report, “‘ are 
received daily at all the principal shipping and manufactur- 
ing cities and towns in New England biiled to order or con- 
signed to the consignor, and weeks often elapse before the 
order of the freight is found and the cars unloaded. It is 
impossible in all such cases to store the freight, and all this 
time car agents and tracers innumerable are sent after the 
car, and the railroad company is held responsible for the 
delay in unloading it.” 

I have made up as strong a case for New England as the 
discovered facts would allow ; because it is important that 
the present period of attention to the larger and common 
causes of this evil should not be allowed to pass over with- 
out some attempt, at least, at curative measures. The 
small boy should no longer bear the blame of errors due to 
the method of family government. Mie ee 








Handling Freight in England by the Railroads. | 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The traffic in freight from any large manufacturing or 
commercial] city isan object of much competition in Evgland, 
asin most other thickly populated states or countries. And 
it will not be a matter of much wonder to any one familiar 
with city life to hear that in Liverpool nearly every large 
railway company in the kingdom has its goods-receiving 
warehouse, even though the nearest point of its own line be 
a bundred miles away from the docks. But in spite of all 
this competition, the old canals still keep a thriving business, 
as may be seen by looking into the terminus basin of the 
Leeds Canal, where a number of 30-cwt. hand cranes may be 
seen loading American and Egyptian bales of cotton or 
sacks of wheat into the old boats till they stand only a few 
inches out of the water. 

Before attempting to describe the ways in which the En- 
glish railways handle freight at their great terminal stations, 
it is necessary to have a clear idea of the rolling stock used. 
The simple yei all important difference with which we have 
most to do at present is in the size, weight and shape of 
freight cars, or wagons, as they are called in England. As 
to size, they seldom carry more than ten tons, except in the 
case of special cars for carrying boilers, locomotives or other 
heavy articles, which are madeupto forty tons capacity. 
Then as to weight, they are very much lighter, a ten-ton 
car weighing less than five tous. And in shape they have 
four wheels, and do not measure more than 19 ft. over all, 
so that they can readily be transferred from one line to 
another either by turntables or small traversing tables. 
Box vars are seldom used except for specially valuable 
goods; the usual protection from weather and theft being a 
stout waterproof sheet covering the goods, and secured to 
the car all round. These box cars weigh about 75 per cent. 
of their maximum load, and ordinary open cars about 60 
per cent. Keeping in mind the lightness and simplicity of 
structure of these cars, it will be understood how easily they 
are transferred from line to line, and how they are unloaded 
and loaded so quickly by means of cranes of all sorts in the 
large goods yards and warehouses which I am about to de- 
scribe. 

It would be very tedious to attempt to give a separate and 
complete idea of each of the large warehouses in a town like 
Liverpool. It would not be what I am aimiog at ; but as 
there are three distinct systems of working the machinery— 
(1) by geared shafting, (2) by friction and (3) by hydraulie 


power—it will be convenient to consider these systems in 
order, rather than describe each warehouse separately. 

First, then, cranes diiven directly by steam power are 
very rare, except in the case of a few cranes of large size on 
the docks, shear-legs and locomotive cranes, the latter of 
which are made up to four tons capacity, and are very use- 
ful over a large timber yard. but the risk of fire has kept 
them away from large warehouses, where so much valuable 
and inflammable materia! lies ; and the steam power is gen- 
erally confined to an engine and boiler-house, with a tall 
brick chimney, where either «a steam-engine is kept to drive 
the shafting, or pumping engines to supply the warehouses 
with hydraulic power. Besides elevators and cranes, there 
are stilla great number of capstans, which are driven di- 
rectly from the underground shafting by bevel gear ; and 
these are very popular with the men who use them, because 
they will pull as many as forty wagons, while the bydraulic 
capstans pull only about twenty empty wagons. This pref- 
erence is, however, a serious disadvantage, for the number 
of ropes which are destrcyed, when strained to the full 
power of the main engine, is very large, whereas the same 
rope will last a very much longer time when used only with 
an hydraulic capstan. Another defect of the direct-geared 
capstans is that they are always turning, which is a source of 
danger and inconvenience. 

Second. Friction is the medium of transmitting power 
from lines of shafting to cranes in many warehouses ; and 
there are two systemsof doing this, one in which the ma- 
chinery is underground, and the other where it is placed in 
the roof. The former method is seen to advantage in the 
Canada Dock goods shed, one of the large terminal railroad 
sheds in Liverpool. On entering this, either from the dock 
at one end or from the town at the other, the lorries find 
themselves on a broad paved roadway, with a row of cranes 
lown each side, beyond which are the lines of rails about 
~ix feet below the level of the roadway and cranes. These 
cranes, the jibs of which swing over the first line of rails 
and a considerable area of roadway, have a capacity of 25 
ewt. and two tons, and are placed about 33 ft. apart along 
the two sides of the roadway. They are driven by friction 
from a line of shafting running underneath them, and which 
is easily accessible from the lower level of the railway. The 
machinery is very simple, the friction pulley for raising the 
weight, being geared to the winding drum, is pressed 
against the revolving shafting by means of a lever worked 
bv a boy on the platform, another lever serving to operate 
a brake for lowering and stopping the crane. 

The latter method of placing the shafting in the roof is 
more adapted to light lifts, of which there is an excellent 
example in the Lancashire & Yorkshire goods station. This 
consists of a large roofed area some 420 feet long. One 
strip of this shed is devoted to a receiving platform 5 ft. 
high, with nine jib cranes placed along it and driven by 
friction. But the other part is what I wish to draw special 
attention to. It consists of a covered paved area off the 
street, 420 ft. long by 120 ft. wide, through which four 
lines of rails pass. Attached to the roof, and vertically 
above each line of rails, isa row of jiggers placed about 
25 ft. apart. There are 64 of these jiggers, each of about 
10 cwt. capacity, and of the simplest construction. It con- 
sists of a simple winding drum between two lines of shaft- 
ing which revolve in the same direction. One end of the 
drum is on a fixed journal, while the other end can be 
placed in frictional contact with either of the two lines of 
shafting by a lever, which is worked from a lightly built 
gallery running the whole length of the building, one gal- 
lery serving for two rows of jiggers. From this gallery 
the operator has an unobstructed view of all that 
is going on scme 15 ft. below, and can therefore 
work his jigger to the best advantage. On each drum are 
wound two ropes in opposite directions, either of which can 
be used for lifting, at the option of the men below, so that 
in reality there are two lifting ropes every 25 ft., extend- 
ing along nearly a third of a mile of line. The empty 
railroad cars enter at one end of this shed, and are loaded 
by the aid of one of these jiggers from the lorries or heavy 
teams which drive up alongside of them: and the cars 
when loaded pass out at the otber end, drawn by capstans 
one by one into hoists, which lift them upon the upper level 
of the main line of railroad. It will be noticed that this 
shed is especially adapted to a few kinds of freight; sacks 
of wheat and bales of cotton being the chief traffic for dis- 
tribution among the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Gangs of three men will transfer from lorries into the 
railroad cars one bale of cotton per minute throughout the 
day, with the aid of these jiggers. And a similar gang of 
three men once loaded fifty sacks of wheat in twelve minutes; 
so quick and prompt are these friction jiggers when worked 
by a hand that is used to them. 

The third system of working warehouse machinery, that 
by hydraulic power, is, however, the most generally 
adopted now in the erection of new warehouses and goods 
sheds of large size. And to take an example of one of the 
most recent, let us enter the Alexandra Dock warehouse, be- 
longing to the London & Northwestern Railway, This isa 
very substantial brick structure, supported, with the ex- 
ception of the outside walls, on iron columns, there being 
thus no division walls. The basement consists of a broad 
roadway opening into the street, two lines of railway, and a 
broad receiving platform, separating the latter from the 
former, and on which is placed a row of 30 cwt. hydraulic 
jib cranes toward the roadway, and the same 
toward the railway. The corners of the entrances and 
the bases of the pillars are well protected from any 
possible blows they might receive from entering or de- 
parting wagons, and everything seems built for 
strength and durability, which makes the 





building look very well adapted to its purpose. Above the 
basement are four stories of fireproof storage room, each as 
large as the basement, which are reached by light iron stair- 
ways. In the roof are placed 27 hydraulic cranes firmly 
secured by timbers, each erane being placed vertically over 
a hatchway, which extends down through each floor to the 
basement. Nine of these cranes are above the rails, and the 
other 18 are above the roadway. And as each crane can be 
worked by a rope from either floor, there is a perfect system 
of communication between every part of the warehouse. 
These cranes are placed parallel with the slope of the roofs. 
The ram is forced upwards whilst lifting, and therefore sinks 
down into the cylinder again by its own weight, as well a 
by the tension of the chain. There are five pulleys on the 
cranes, so that the proportion between the lift of the crane 
and the stroke of the ram is ten to one, which causes 
the cranes to move very rapidly, though each of them is 
capable of lifting 30 cwt. The goods stored on these floors 
are of a miscellaneous nature, but the greatest strain ex- 
pected is grain in bulk, the maximum allowable height of 
which is painted on each of the iron columns. It will be 
noticed that all the cranes in this warehouse are 30 cwt. : 
but there are other warehouses b-louging to the same com- 
pany not far off, where in addition to cranes of this anda 
lighter capacity, there are several five-ton hydraulic cranes 
and a few heavy hand cranes for exceptional use. Each of 
these warehouses advertises that goods and parcels are re- 
ceived and forwarded ‘“‘to any part of the world.” At- 
tached to this warehouse described above is a large goods 
station, 800 ft. long, fitted up with hydraulic cranes and 
capstans, where freight is shipped direct without storage. 
As I intend to return to turn-tables aud the workings of a 
goods yard in a subsequent letter, let us leave them now 
and follow these cars of imported freight from the docks 
where they have been loaded, through the tunnels and other 
routes, which lead to the London & Northwestern marshal- 
ing ground at Edge Hill. This consists of an incline a mile 
and a half or more long, to the top of which all the trains 
which require sorting are taken by locomotives. Here the 
cars are left by the engines, and are run over what is called 
the gridiron by gravity; this being a long series of loop 
lines where cars can be detained until their turn comes to 
drop down and be caught at the bottom, with a brake van, 
or caboose at the end: thus forming a train ready to start 
away to its destination assoon as the locomotive is attached, 
There are many sorting yards throughout the country which 
are arranged on an incline allowing the cars to run down by 
gravity; but I believe there is none there which possesses 
greater facilities for sorting trainsin the many opportun- 
ities afforded for picking out misplaced cars by means of 
the numerous loop lines; and also of passing the trains out 
at the lower end, thus avoiding the inconvenience and delay 
of drawing them up the long incline again against the 
stream of descending cars. 
Having said this much about the facilities for handling 
freight in Liverpool, I hope, in a future letter, to speak of 
the warehouses in Manchester, where the traffic consists 
largely of heavy bales of manufactured dry-goods. 
EDGAR WoRTHINGTON. 








Standard Reamers for Locomotive Work. 


The following is the address delivered by Mr. Coleman 
Sellers before the Master Mechanics’ Association at its re- 


cent convention in Chicago, on the subject of Standard 
Reamers : 


Mr. COLEMAN SELLERS said: When appointed to report 
upon the subject of the taper for reamers for bolts u in 
locomotive work, and a system of gau to correct and 
maintain the standard when worn, I hesitated for some lit- 
tle time before accepting the task. In our own practice 
taper bolts have not been used in the manner contemplated in 
the report, but I felt ab'e wconsider the subject impartially, 
and so accepted the task. A mechanical engineer is likely 
to be interested in what tends toward uniformity in sho 
practice. As the commission given to me calls for a consid- 
eration of the taper of the bolts used in locomotive work, in 
the first place, therefore, it presupposes that taper bolts are 
a necessity. This may be perfectly correct. In our own 
practice we divide bolts into classes,and our rule is in ever 
case where a through bolt, that is, bolt and nut,can be asod. 
a through bolt must be used. Ifa through bolt cannot be 
used, then, if possible, use a stud bolt, and if that cannot be 
used,then as a last resort a tap bolt may be employed. The 
reason why the tap bolt is put lust is because its nut is part 
and parcel of the machine itself. In the other two cases we 
have the nut upon the bolt or the nut upon the stud, and in 
the third case we have the wear-aud-tear of a nut forming 
part of the machine. There are also slack bolts or loose fit- 
ting bolts and body-bound bolts. Slack or loose fitting bolts 
are put into holes 7; of an inch larger than the bolt itself. 
It is possible in fastening a machine together, whether 

of « machine tool or part of a locomotive, to use slack bolts 
in combination with body-bound bolts, the latter a 
as dowel pins to prevent side motion. With body-bou 
bolts, it is customary among machine builders to use a 
straight reamer and make a straight hole, and turn the bolt 
straight to gauge, so that it will fit its place. If the bolt is 
made perfectly straight and fitted into a reamed hole, it is 
an unsettled question as to how tight it should fit. In prac- 
tice, the longer and larger the bolt, the nearer it is made to 
gauge size. A bolt so sized by gauge, as in a short length, to 
be a running fit, will seem very tight in a deeper hole. 
The difference between a tight and a loose fit is some- 
where in the eet of the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch. It is held by many locomotive builders, that the use 
of straight bolts is objectionable on the score that if they are 
driven in as tight as they say they should be, there is much 
difficulty iu getting them out; that when they are taken out 
of a hole into which they have been driven two or three 
times they become too loose, and there is no means of making 
them tighter, resulting in their being discarded at the ex- 
pense of making other larger bolts to be introduced in their 
place. There is no great difficulty about making two bolts 
of commercially the same size, but there is a vast difference 
between absolute accuracy and commercial accuracy. Ab- 
solute accuracy is a thing that is not attainable. Mr. Bond, 
from the Pratt & Whitney Co.,who is present, knows this just 








as well as Ido. I know how diligently the Pratt & Whitoe 
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gauges, and how far they are in their own estimation from 
reaching that point, although they have reached a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection. What we have to strive for, then, 
is commercial accuracy. What system can we adopt that 
will enable workmen of limited capacity to do work that 
shall be commercially accurate ? The taper bolt, for certain 
| aps cgi presents very decided advantages when considered 
in this relation. Ihave said that bolts may be made prac- 
tically of the same diameter. Holes cannot be made ac- 
curately of the same diameter by reamers. Each reamed 
hole is only an approximation to correctness. We have here 
(showing) an ordinary fluted reamer. 

A reamer is intended to produce a straight hole, but 
you will all admit that having passed this reamer once 
through a hole, the reamer must be slightly worn. The 
next time you pass it through it is a little more dull, and 
each time it is worse, the hole made by it must become 
smaller. There tbave been many attempts to produce a 
reamer which will be adjustable. Thanks to the gentlemen 








Fig. 1. 


who are now making such tools a specialty, there now has 
been added a very useful tool to the machine shop. Here is a 
reamer (fiig. 1) made by the Betts Machine Company, of Wil- 
mington. In this the straight cutter blades are made wedge- 
shape on their back edge, and are seated in wedge-shaped or 
taper grooves. to match the taper of the blades; these blades 
can be set to fit a standard gauge. 

This will enable us to make and maintain a commercially 
uniform hole in our work. But the successful use of a 
reamer of this kind depends upon the drills that precede the 
reamer, being made as nearly right to size as possible ; in 
other words, that the reamer has as little work given it to 
do as possible. The less you give a reamer todo the longer 
it will last and the longer it will maintain its size. The 

uestion of tapered bolts involves at once this difficulty, 
that we have to drill straight holes ; then the tapered reamer 
is obliged to take out all the metal that must be removed in 
order to convert a straight into a tapered hole. The 
straight hole reamer is maintained to size longest by taking 





Fig. °2. 


out the least amount of meta}. Hence it follows that the 
tapered reamer would be the nearest right for durability, 
which also would take out the least amount of metal. A 
short reamer like that (see fig. 2) will answer for a hole of a 
very considerable depth. It is only necessary that the length 
of the reamer shall be three or four times its own diameter. 
The Pratt & Whitney Co. has furnished me with reamers 
made for the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These are 
reamers that are to do precisely the work that we now have 
under consideration. They are to make a tapered hole, but 

you will observe the difference in lengths between the two. 

he straight 11{ in. reamer is say 4 in. long in the blades, 
the taper reamer is say 20 in. long. 

Let us now consider the question of amount of the taper. 
No round piece of irov can go intoa round bole in another 
piece of iron unless it is smaller thantthe hole into which it 
is intended to go. If it isin any degreelarger it must com- 
press the plug itself, or stretch the material that is around 
the bole. So if we adopt a tapered bolt we cannot fix upon 
a certain uniform distance that each and all bolts shall 
stand out before we begin to drive them. If the material is 
to be compressed, you will admit that there is a great deal 
more material capable of being compressed ina piece of 
large diameter than in one of small diameter. Metal is elas- 
tic; as long as we keep within the elastic limit of the metal, 
we are safe in assuming that it acts likeasprivg. In the 
large bolt and in the small one we have springs of dif- 
fereat lengths. In the large bolt we havea long spring 
and in the small or~ ‘ve have a short spring. If we drivea 
bolt into a large piece of iron, it is the bolt which we 
compress; therefore the larger the bolt, the more the pres- 
sure we can give it to produce the required result. There- 
fore if we adopt any fixed taper for our bolts, we will have 
to use discretion, or go into an elaborate series of experi 
ments, as to how far we should let our bolt-head stand away 
from the work before we begin to drive it. Now I find 
varying practice obtaining in locomotive establishments. 
There are some builders of locomotives (I mean connected 
with railroads) who put the straps upon their stub ends with 
tapered bolts, but do not use tapered bolts in any other parts 
of the structure. The Baldwin Works use tapered bolts 
wherever they require body-bound bolts. They make an 
universal taper of ,', in. to the foot in diameter. Suppose 
itis an inch bolt we are dealing with, and an inch bolt 12 in. 
long, and we started with an inch, and weran it up toa 
taper of 4}, in., it would result in this being ,}, larger under 
the head than at the point. 

They make all their bolts which are under 9 in. in length 
js in. larger under the head than the name of the bolt. Thus 
a. 34-in. bolt is made }3 under the head, provided that bolt is 
9 in. long or under. Anything over 9 in. long is made 
in. larger under the head and still made a taper of |, in. to 
the foot. Most of the bolts used in locomotives are under 9 
in. long. I have been shown bolts 20 to 22 in. long that 
were made a taper of ,', in. to the foot. and those were the 
bolts that fastened the saddle and the frame together: prac- 
tically, however, the great bulk of bolts that are used about 
locomotives are thoxe which are less than 9 in. in length and 
come under the category of ,'; in. to the foot, and ,', in. 
larger under the head than the name of the bolt. A locomo- 
tive builder now in this city tells me that the specifications 
of engines submitted to him in many cases name the re- 
quired tapers for all bolts—some call for \ in. to the 
foot. The Pennsylvania road calls for . in. to the 
foot. All Baldwin locomotives are ,); in. to the 
foot. He tells me that the majority of the 
specifications, if they do prescribe the taper at all, ask for 
vs With the exception of the Pennsylvania. The advantage 
of the 4, would seem to lie in the fact that a bolt headed in 
the ordinary manner can be made to fill the requirements, 
provided it is made of iron \ in. Jarger than name of bolt. 
For the purpose of discussing this question at the present 
time it would be as well for us merely to adupt some taper 
which I should say might be ,; in. to the foot, and carry 
that through the system of gauges I propose to show you, 
so as to enable us to judge whether it is a practical system, 
and how far we can use it. If we shall decide that bolts 
should be tapered, for the reason that wheu a tapered bolt 
is driven into its place it can be very readily knocked loose, 
if that tapered bolt, when it is in, proves to be too loose. we 
have aoe to turn out under the head and drive it a little 
further. ese are arguments in favor of the tapered bolts, 
and show why it is an advantage to use them, their use ren- 
dering it easier to repair work that is secured by them than 
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work that has straight bolts. If we adopt a tapered bolt, 
and let us say with a taper of ;4,in. to the foot, it is then 
well to make up our mind how we are going to make bolts, 
and bore the taper holes in a commercial manner; in other 
words, so that it can be brought into what we call the in- 
terchangeable system. 
No matter what taper is adopted, either, by general con- 
sent uniform among the shops and the railroads or different 
in any of them, yet there is always the same need for a sys- 
tem of gauges to carry out the principle in each shop. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, having used the taper system 
for many years and considering it essential, long ago per- 
fected a system of gauges which seem to me to meet the 
case. This system may be explained as follows: 
For each diameter of bolt, and for all bolts under 9 inches 
in length, they keep in theirstore room steel plugs ground to 
a taper of ,', in. to the foot in length, and each stand- 
ard plug is made at its largest end exactly , in. 
larger in diameter than the name of the bolt it repre- 
sents. Thus for a one-inch bolt the standard plug will be on 
the taper part say 6 in. long, and one end of it will be 1,), 
in. diameter, and the other end will be 1,), in. in diameter, a 
convenient milled handle being provided beyond the large 
end of the gauge, as in fig. 3. 

To this standard plug is fitted a ring gauge or female 


Fig. 3. 

















Fig. 4. 


gauge of any convenient exteraal form, which is in length 
the same as the taper part of the standard plug; so thut 
when the hole and the plug are clean and dry, the one 
should just fit and fill the other and come flush at the upper 
end. These plugs and rings are to be retained in the store 
room as standard to try other gauges by. It is stated that 
the large majority of bolts used on a locomotive and made 
taper, can on the taper of ,', in. to the foot, be driven 
home if the size of the bolt and hole is such as will cause the 
head of the bolt to stand above the top of hole one-eighth 
of an inch, and when such a bolt has been driven home it 
will have compressed the bolt or stretched the metal into 
which it has been driven to the amount of .0065 in., and the 
fit will be almost as tight as are car wheels forced on to 
their axle in the usual manner. The gauges used by the 
workmen at the turning lathes for bolt work are made of 
cast-iron similar to the gauge described in connection with 
the steel plug, but are rectangular, so as torest well on the 
lathe bed in a handy position for trial, and on each one of 
these gauges is cast the representation of one-half of the 
kind of bolt it is used for, as for example one for hexagon 
head bolt, and one for countersunk head bolts. See ig. 4. 

The bench, or rather lathe gauge, for an inch bolt may be, 
say 6 in. long and 244 in. square: the same sized casting, in 
fact, may be used for several sizes of bolts. These lathe 
gauges are reamed to such a size that the standard plug in 
the store room will be flush with the top of the gauge, pre- 
cisely as is the case with the standard ring in the store room 
on the same plug. Bolts turned taper must fit this gauge 
with the head just touching the top of gauge, and without 
rattle or shake over the length of the gauge. The reamers 
used for tapering the holes in the shop should be not only long 
enough to enter the hole drilled and tapered to the required 
size, but there should be several inches left at the large end 
to allow for redressing ; thus a one-inch reamer should be 
one inch in diameter at its small end, at one foot from small 
endit should be 1,\; in. in diameter, and if beyond this it 
continues at the same taper, say three inches, it should 
measure 1, in. diameter at its largest end. Such 
a reamer may be reground until its largest diameter has been 
reduced to the standard size. ‘These reamers are guarded at 
their upper end by a collar driven on and covering the en- 
tire unused part of the reamer, which collar can from time to 
time be dressed off at the lower end to gauge, to keep the 
size correct. To adjust the reamers there are kept in the 
store room a set of rings, one for each size of bolt, which are 
so sized that the standard plug does not enter flush, but 
stands out one-eighth of aninch. It is well, too, to retain 
in the store room reamers not guarded at the large end, 
which can be used from time to time in retapering the 
gauges in use at the shop. Figuring or lettering on the 
gauges should not be on the upper end, as that part in read- 
justing requires to be turned away. 

The same system of gauges for the bolts that are ,); 
in. larger under the head than the name of the 
bolt, and which bolts are 9 in. long or under, can be 
carried out in making the bolts that are \ in. larger 
under the head and are 9 in. long. The outfit required, 
therefore, is for the store room: one plug gauge and one 
female gauge to match for each size of bolt, and for each 
kind of bolt, whether under or over 9 in. long; one ring or 
female gauge for the adjustment of the reamers, with the 
hole as much smaller than the bolt as will give the proper 
compression, and one standard reamer for the adjustment of 
the gauges. In the shop the gauges are female for the bolts 
and the guarded reamers for making the holes. 

The taper bolt system calls for the use of two lathes to 
make each bolt, one to turn the cylindrical apart forethe 
screw thread and to square up under the head, the other 
lathe set to a uniform taper, not by the setting over of the 
head, but by means of some goodformer attachment, that 
will insure uniformity of taper regardless of the length of 
the bolt. In the first lathe the gauges used may with ad- 
vantage be such as these very fine snap gauges made by the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., of drop-forged steel, or those made by 
the Betts Co., of Wilmington, Delaware. (Both makes of 
snap gauges were shown.) With a double ended gauge the 
cylindrical end of the boit can be made ready for the 
screw lathe or the bolt cutter,and with the larger 
gauge , larger, the diameter under the head can be 
brought to size, and this sized part can be utilized to start the 
taper in the taper lathe, either starting the cut at that part 
or setting the tool toa stop screw in the rest at the large 





diameter, backing off and entering the cut at the small end 
of the bolt, and turning up toward the head. In practice it 
is found that the size and taper can be readily hit, and the 
gauge has very little wear from excessive use and repeated 
trials. When turned to size the bolt should fit the t-per 
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gauge with no shake and the head just touching the end of 
the lathe. The inspector in the bolt store room should also 
examine the bolts with the taper gauge before putting them 
into stock. By means of the standards in the tool room the 
gauges for the lathe and the taper reamers can be kept to 
size. There are now to be had very convenient tools arranged 
for grinding the cutting edges of reamers to any required 
taper. 

It is the practice with some users of taper body-bound 
bolts to only taper the holes to a depth equal to the thick- 
ness of the thinnest piece to be secured. As, for example, 
where the braces from the boiler are attached to the thick 
frame, they will ream the hole taper through the brace foot 
and for an equal depth into the frame, and while the bolt is 
made tapered down to the thread it will not fit the hole any- 
where below the taper part of tbe hole. If a drill1 jin. 
diameter be used to drill the hole for an inch bolt, and the 
drilled hole be reamed out to near 1 ,', at the top, tbe taper 
will be for a depth of 3in. only; quite enough bearing 
to hold a foot 114 in. thick in place. 

Having described the system of gauges to you and ex- 
plained some of the uses and advantages of taper bolts under 
certain conditions, I do not feel prepared to report in favor 
of any particular taper for such bolts. The question of uni- 
formity of taper in the body of bolts, while it is of impor- 
tance as tending to iuterchangeability, yet involves more 
important considerations than in the change of the threads 
used on the bolts themselves. The taper hole for the bolt in 
any machine becomes part of the machine. The bolt itself, 
a movable piece, may be put into sucha hole with any one 
of a dozen kinds of threads cut on itsend. The taper that 
has been already adopted in any shop or on any road re- 
quires that all future work shall conform to it. 

It the Pennsylvania Railroad and all its branches have 
adopted 3 it is folly to ask them to changeit to yy in., 
because their own connections are large enough to make 
them independent of almost any other corporation, and the 
need of absolute uniformity in their work would cause them 
to stick to that particular taper. Any of you having five, 
six, seven, or two or three hundred locomotives must make 
up your minds what you will do. When we changed the 
standard for screw threads, a screw thread was adopted 
which had a manifest advantage. It is easy to adopta 
screw thread. A bolt with any kind of screw thread can be 
used on any machine. But once having adopted a taper for 
the body of bolts on a road it 1s very difficult to make a 
change; and whetherit is wisdom for this Association 
to say that any particular taper shall be the standard, isa 
question that lam entirely unable to answer. Therefore I 
am unwilling to recommend any taper to you, and only 
present the facts; but I will say that ,',in. is enough. 
The less taper you bave the less material you bave 
to cut away. But to say that ,', is preferable to ,j, is 
folly, because no human being could feel the difference. Ifa 
bolt has 5 degrees taper it will set well; if it has 6 or 7 degrees 
it may jump out. Five degrees is about the angle of friction 
for iron. Five degrees would be an absurd angle for a taper. 
Any taper, then, that will hold the bolt when driven in, will 
answer the purpose. Itbink that the presentation which I 
have made, showing you asystem of gauges which is already 
in use by those who have had long experience, may enable you 
to discuss the matter, so as to arrive at some conclusion as to 
whether you will adopt a uniform taper or whether you will 
let things go as they are. Nothing is more desirable than an 
interchangeable system; and while it is undoubtedly 
advantageous to make all parts of machines on _ the 
interchangeable system, yet in the matter of making 
holes to size there is a very good illustration 
of the difficulty enumerated taken from work with 
which Iam familiar. In meking turning lathes, the part 
that the longest resisted this uniformity was the sliding 
spindle of the dead head. Spindles may be made very close 
to size, but not so close but that each spindle must be fitted 
to place in the hole ground out to receive it, this for the rea- 
son that any shake or looseness other than that wh ca will 
permit freedom of motion is detrimental, and it was not 
until the plan was adopted of arranging conical self-center- 
ing clamps to each end of the bearing of the dead-head 
spindle that such spindles could be made to gauge, and thus 
added to the list of the interchangeable parts of the 
machine. . 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the consideration of the 
uniformity of taper should be entered upon with caution; 
but from what I have presented to you as bearing on the 
facts of the case, you must be quite as well prepared to de- 
bate the question as if I had urged the adoption of any par- 
ticular standard taper. If you do not see fit to consider the 
question, the system of gauges as used by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will enable those who desire to systematize 
their taper bolt making, and to carry it toa reasonable de- 
gree of uniformity in their shops. 


July Passenger Meeting of the Joint Executive 
Committee. 





The official report of the meeting of the Passenger De- 
partment of the Joint Executive Committee, July 24 to 27, 
is important as giving the action taken to prevent the neu 
tralization of differential rates by the payment of commis 
sions. We give in full the address of Vice-Chairman 
Pierson, which set forth the questions coming before the 
meeting, and the more important resolutions, with an 
abridged statement of the other proceedings. 

ADDRESS OF THE VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

At your meeting in Chicago in June, it was understood 
that a meeting would be held in July for the further con- 
sideration of the business transacted at that time, and in 
the hope that statistics might then be prepared for some 
of the proposed pools, which would enable us at this time to 
further the business which you there commenced. The 
magnitude of the work had not been fully comprehended by 
any of us, and I am only at this time able to report that one 
of the lines interested has sent in the full list of statistics 
called for. : 

The first matter for consideration is the extension of dif- 
ferential fares to points west of our territory on west-bound 
business, and to make such an adjustment of the rules here- 
tofore agreed to as will cover the peculiar necessities of 
this business, some of which were not provided for when our 
rules were made. 

It was intended (as in all previous agreements) that when 
these new differential fares were adopted, there should be 
simultaneously with their adoption a saving to the compa- 
nies in commissions and expenses for securing business. The 
adoption of the differential fares seems to have been a de- 
vice specially intended to supplant the payment of commis- 
sions wherever those differential fares should take effect. 

The particular difficulty in applying the committee rule 
without modification to the business west of St. Louis and 
Chicago, which may pass indifferently through either point, 
or through intermediate points, is that the lines west of 
Chicago pay commissions which are sometimes more than 
enough to offset all the differences in the fares, whether by 





differential fares or otherwise, and thus disturb the volume 
of business of the St. Louis lines. It may be that commis- 
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sions on this business cannot in justice to the St. Louis 
lines be entirely abolished. 1t will be for you to consider 
what means shall be taken to fairly protect the volume of 
business of the St. Louis lines against the competition re- 
ferred to, without at the same time encouraging those lines 
to adopt such measures as will radically subvert the meth- 
ods you have entered upon. If commissions are to be paid 
by the St. Louis lines, 1t will be for you to determine under 
what regulations and checks these commissions are to be 
paid; whether the same shall be anu arbitrary east of St. 
Louis, or whether the St. Louis liaes, acting under the 
guidance of their local committee, may adjust a commission 
necessary to protect their business, as the necessities of the 
case may from time to time require. 

The time required before entering upon a division of this 
particular busiuess will be so lung that it is desirable that 
the management of current busiuess be arranged upon some 
agreed plan, which will auswer a present purpose until such 
time as a division of the earnings may be put in force. Af- 
ter tha. is accomplished, the adjustment of these questions 
will be comparatively much easier. 

At our meeting iu Chicago, the Chicago & Atlantic road 
applied for tbe lowest differeutial fare awarded to any line 
between Chicago and the seabvard. Without any definite 
settlement of its status—without its becoming a party to the 
agreement for division of earnings, or in any other way 
placing itself formally by its own act in accord with the 
rules of the Joint Executive Committee, but simply consid- 
ering that it was a new line woich, by asking a differential 
fare, created the inferenc; in your minds that it wouli ac- 
cept differential fares and maintain them, their application 
was granted. The discussion, at that time, stated that 


it was for a tempvurary purpose, and as their 
business was more fully developed the matter 
would be subject to further consideration. Siuce 


that time, vour Standing Committee at New York have re- 
ceived applications trom the Baltimore & Ohio, Niagara 
Falls route, by way of the Wabash and Grand Trunk roads, 
for d.fferential fares between Chicago and the seaboard 
Some of the roads which constitute this line are already 
members of the Joint Executive Committee, while the Grand 
Truok road at this time is not reporting its passenger busi- 
ness for division. The Coicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh pre- 
sents its application for differential fares from Chicago co 
New York, by way of the New York, Pennsylvania & Obio 
and the New York, Lake Erie & Western roads on secund- 
class business only. 

It wili be desirable for you to settle (if it is not already 
settled) the status which new roads applying for and accept- 
ing differential fares are to occupy with reference to the 
rules of the Committee. 

There are a few cases of complaint of irregularities in fares 
in the territory of the Joint Executive Committee, arising 
under the sweeping rule adopted at Chicago, which I have 
held for the consideration of this meeting. If the complaint 
which have already been filed with me represent all the im- 
portant cases, [ am glad to inform you that their number is 
so small, and so little importance attaches to them as com- 
pared with the gross business you are all doing, that the gene- 
ral success of the movement is a proper cause for congratu- 
lation. The cases, however, will be considered in their 
proper order, 

A memorandum of tbe miscellaneous business requiring 
the attention of the Committee should be presented to me, if 
possible, during tbe morning hour. 

PROTECTION FOR THE ST. LOUIS LINES. 


The Chair stated that the request of the trunk lines to 
Western roads in the territory of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee had nut been generaily acceded to, upon the ground 
set forth by the St. Louis lines that the roads west of Chi- 
cago were paying commissious so greatthat the lines west of 
St Louis were unable to meet them without help from lives 
east of St. Louis. He asked what measures the St. Louis lines 
suggested as necessary for the protection of the volume of 
their business agaivst the unnatural diversion referred to. A 
suggestion that the St. Louis lines be authorize to meet the 
comunissions of their northern competitors was not favorably 
receiv.d. It was urged that one of the objects of the Com- 
mittee’s action was to abolish commissions between differen- 
tial fare points, and not to authorize them; that authorizing 
a commission which could not be defiued in amount, but was 
simply to be governed by the necessities of the case, placed 
it beyond the possibility of the Committee to control it or 
prescribe its limits, and that io this particular it was imprac- 
ticable without the ultimate destruction o. the principles and 
methods of the Committee. The St. Louis lines being calied 
upon, unavimously objected to that metbod of settling the 
question, and demanded of the Committee, without a dissent- 
ing voice, that the rules of the Committee already adopted 
be applied to all western lines. 

An exhaustive discussion followed, after which the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

** Resolved, Lhat the action of the trunk lines in establish- 
ing the differential fares from ditfereut.al fare points in the 
east to all points west of Chicago aud St. Louis, as described 
in Circular No. 13, Juint Executive Committee (Passenger 
Department) dated June 30, 1883, and the application of 
the rutes of this Committee, regarding fares and commissions 
on such business, is hereby accepted and coufirmed as the 
action of this Committee. 

“Resolved, That we insist upon the application of the 
rules of the Cummittee to the fullest extent, for the due pro- 
tection of all our interest:, and that all railway companies 
be required to refrain from the payment of commissions at 
differential fare points in the East upon any such business 
going west to the territory described in said circular.” 


RELATIONS WITH CUMPANIES NOT MEMBERS OF 
JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The following resolutions were presented, and after a 
long and general discussion, were adopted by a unanimous 
vote : 

‘* Whereas, Lines north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi, in the Joi t Executive Committee or working 
in harmouy wit them, have pledged themselves to discon- 
tinue the payment of commissions on bu-ines westward 
originating at Boston, Albauy, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baitimore and Washington ; and 

“Whereas, A commission paid on such business by lines 
beyond the territory of the Joint Executive Commitee in- 
terferes with the successful carrying out of this policy, and 
tends to destroy the effect of other agreements under which 
_ Committee is working, and proposes to work ; there- 

ore 

** Resolved, That the Chairman advise all railway com- 
panies, interested in busivuess west or south from the points 
named, of the objection on the part of this Committee to 
the payment of commissions at those points, aud request 
them to conform to the rules of this Committee regarding 
commissions, rebates or other considerations to influeuce 
business, reduced rates to tourist agents or others, and the 
sale of tickets or orders of their own issue at the points mep- 
fioned, aud inform them of the rules of the Committee re- 
garding the same. 

‘Resolved, That if any railway company persist after 
Sucd notice in disregarding the rules of the Committee at 
any of the differential faré points mentioned, and the fact 
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is established so far as to convince the Chairman that the 
rules are being disregarded, then the rules of the Committee 
for such infraction shall apply generally in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

PROCEDURE FOR INFRACTION OF RULES. 


‘‘First—All complaints shall be made tu the Chairman in 
writing, accompanied with the evidence upon which they 
are founded. 

** Second—ln the absence of more conclusive evidence, the 
purchase of a ticket or tickets at less than tariff fares, shall 
be sufficient ground on which to base a complaint. 

‘* Third—If, upon examination, the Chairman is convinced 
that a particular company has disregarded the rule, be 
may, in his discretion, (a) notify the offending company of 
his conclusions, and accept its explanations and assurances 
for the future; or (b), be may require that a particular form 
of ticket by the route upon which the irregularity bas 
occurred be discontinued for a definite time, or until satis- 
factory assurances are given ; or (c), he may require all lines 
issuing tickets from the points mentioned to discontinue the 
sale of tickets by the offending company’s road for a speci- 
fied time, or until satisfactory assurances are given ; and if 
any company continues in disregard of the rule, the Chair- 
man, with the concurrence of the Standing Committee, may 
require any or all lines in the Joint Executive Committee to 
cease interchange of passenger business with such company, 
as provided in the rules adopted Oct. 12, 1882. 

‘*Fourth— Whenever a complaint is so far established as to 
convince the Chairman that the rules of the Committee are 
being disregarded by a particular route, but the responsibil- 
ity cannot be pluced upon a particular company, it shall be 
the duty of the Chairman to require the withdrawal of all 
first and second-class tickets of that form by the offending 
route until the responsibility for the irregularity can be 
definitely fixed, or for such time as may, in his judg- 
ment, be sufficient to secure the future observance of the 
rule.” 

On motion, the*following resolution was adopted : 

**Resolved, That the rules of the Committee concerning 
procedure in cases of irregularities, adopted for the conduct 
of west-bound business, be adopted for, and applied to, busi- 
ness from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Nashville to Boston, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington—east-bound.” 


DIFFERENTIAL FARES TO SUPPLANT UNAUTHORIZED REDUC- 
TION OF FARES AND PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS. 


‘‘Whereas, The award of differential fares is directly in- 
tended to supplant unauthorized reduction of fares and the 
payment of commissions as a means of securing business, it 
is therefore 

‘Resolved, That with the adoption of differential fares be- 
tween any two or more points, all commissions and reduc- 
tions in fares usually offered to influence business shall be 
discontinued between such points, except as authorized by 
the Joint Executive Committee ; it being understood that 
the acceptance ot differential fares carries with it the un. 
qualified agreement of all the roads interested to adhere 
strictly to this rule.” 

AWARD OF DIFFERENTIAL FARES. 


The differential fare of $16 second-class, Chicago to New 
York, was awarded to the line formed by the Chicago, St. 
Louis & Pittsburgh, the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 
and the Erie, and the same and also the first-class differen- 
tial fare to the new line from Chicago formed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Wabash and the Great Western Division 
of the Grand Trunk to Buffalo and thence to New York 
either by the Erie or the New York Central. 

The Indiana, Bloomington & Western and the Lake Erie 
& Western were authorized to make fares from Blooming- 
ton and Decatur, Ill., to Eastern differential fare points the 
same as from St. Louis by the same routes, and to base fares 
from Peoria on the Bloomington fares so made. 

The Indiana, Bloomington & Western was authorized to 
apply the differential fares established between Eastern 
»0Ints and Bloomington and Peoria via the Lake Erie & 

Vestern to tickets over its road by way of Sandusky, Clyde, 
Urbana and Columbus. 

Differential fares from Buffalo to Cincinnati, St. Louisand 
Chicago were awarded to lines terminating at Buffalo with 
the Buffalo & Southwestern and continued by the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, and also from Buffalo to St. Louis by 
the Lake Shore and the Lake Erie & Westera. 

The lines interested agreed upon a differential route from 
Cleveland to New York by the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio and the Erie. 

Applications for differential rates from the Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus and several other short interior routes 
were received and postponed pending the collection of statis- 
ties. 

Tbe Chairman warned the Committee against a too free 
use of differential fares, lest confusion should result, and 
through fares be improperly affected. 

There was discussion of complaints against the Buffalo 
& Southwestern and New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, for 
selling tickets at less than tariff rates, which developed 
the tact that there was great irregularity in rates from 
Buffalo west by most of the roads. The differential rates 
awarded from Buffalo were intended as the first steps in 
the adjustment of these troubles, and as a temporary meas- 
ure only. 

Complaints were made that passengers holding second- 
class tickets were permitted to ride in first-class coaches on 
the Ohio & Mississippi and the Vandalia roads. and it was 
resolved that such passengers be confined to secood-class or 
smoking cars, and not given the same accommodations as 
first-class passengers in the day coaches of express trains. 

Complaints were made of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago for running an excursion at reduced rates, That 
company agreed to obey the rule regarding this hereafter. 

The Lake Erie & Western applied for reimbursement for 
losses which it claimed to have suffered by the arbitrary ap- 
plication of the Chicago rule, and it was asked to file its 
claim in detail. 

The north and south lines carring passengers between the 
lakes and the Ohio River were authorized to adjust their 
fares at their discretion to meet the competition of lines not 
in the Committee, except at those points where a reduction 
would affect east-bound and west-bound travel. 

‘The Chairman was requested to ca)l a meeting of the lines 
from Buffalo west at-an early day to settle difficulties. 








A Manufacturer’s Arguments Against Pro-Rata Rates 
in New York. 





At a meeting of the New York Railroad Commission in 
Auburn, July 17, Mr. G. W. Allen, Treasurer of D. M. 
Osborne & Co., manufacturers of mowers, reapers and har- 
vesters, whose market is largely inthe West and to a con- 
siderable extent in foreign countries, after describing the 
competition which bis company had to meet, said: 


I will tell you why D. M. Osborne & Co. have been en- 
abled to extend their business into every part of the world, 
wherever their goods may be required. Ten years ago, 


when Mr, Rutter left the Erie road as its Assistant General 
Freight Agent, and came on to the line of which he now 
has the distinguished honor to be President, we were paying 
$50 or thereabouts per car-load of our machines from 
Auburn to Buffalo, and we could either pay this rate or 
wheel them over to the Erie Canal. Wealso paid something 
like $60 to get these same cars from Buffalo to Chicago. 


We now pay for this service $35 per car from 
Auburn to Chicago, the difference in itself being 
a very respectable profit. This difference in cost 


to us for our goods laid down in the markets of the West bas 
been used in extending our business, in paying the large ex- 
penses incident to it, and enabling us to compete upon more 
nearly equal grounds with the manufacturers of the different 


states in the West. At that time we made 8,000 machines 
perannum. This year we have had 31,000 machines in 
the market. Mr. Rutter’s policy from the beginning was to 


do the business at the minimum of profit. In fact from 40 
to 50 per cent. of their cars were going back to the West 
empty. The difference between 8,000 and 31,000 machines 
was a great item to this road, and it was not only the 
machines to haul away, but the material to build them with, 
nine-tenths of it coming from outside the state of New York. 
Substantially all our iron, all our coal, and. 95 per cent. of 
our lumber comes from adjoining states, Then Auburn had 
a population of 15,000 people; now it bas 25,000. By 
reason of liberal policy, the railroad companies of this state 
— had the benefit of the enormous growth of their local 
traffic. 

In order to get full benefit of mimimum freight charges, 
it is appropriate to state in this connection that the rail- 
roads at Auburn do not even furnish storage or track room 
for our empty and loaded cars at that station. We have 
these facilities on our own property. We load with our 
own labor more than 95 per cent. of all our business, into 
and out of our own warehouses. We use our own freight 
engine and crew for shifting and moving all our cars. We 
are just now incurring an expense of $60,000 and within two 
mouths’ time will complete a new railroad connection be- 
tween our principal shops and the New York Central and 
Southern Central roads, which will be operated by our own 
power and labor. All these facilities for doing business we 
claim, and any intelligent railroad manager would admit, 
entitle us to lower rates than otbers not doing a 
similar service for the benefit of their own 
business. Under the resolution as referred to you 
by the Senate, no railroad company in_ the 
state would be allowed to take this into account or give us 
the proper difference or remuneration for what we do and 
which is ordinarily done by the railroad companies them- 
selves. If you will go to Troy and cali on the Messrs. Bur- 
den and on Mr. Corning, they will tell you that during these 
ten years the railroads have practiced the same liberal policy 
toward their business, with the same or better results to 
both parties. Come to Auburn and Mr. Sheldon for his axle 
works, Mr. Clapp for his carriage, hardware, rolling mill 
and lumber wagon business, also the Auburn Manufacturing 
Co. for theirs, will tell the same story. Ask Mr. Miller of 
Messrs. Kellogg & Miller, of Amsterdam, and he will tell 
you that they now use nearly 600,000 bushels of flaxseed a 
year in making a production of 7,000 gallons daily of raw 
and boiled linseed oil, valued at more than a million and a 
half dollars per annum. This flaxseed used to be obliged to 
go by canal boat from Buffalo and New York City, and in 
turn be had to transport the larger part of his manufactured 
oil by canal boats to New York and Buffalo. By fair treat- 
ment and liberal rates be has been able to double this busi- 
nese several times during the past ten years, until now, he 
tells me, he recently expended $25,000 of his own money to 
conuect his factories with the tracks of the New York n- 
tral company. 

Other roads have been equally fair to their patrons, the 
Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and others 
constantly rendering increased facilities and reduced rates, 
in order to encourage und build up these local industries. 

Very similar to our busiaess in its results is that of the 
Oswego Starch Co. They consume several bundred thou- 
sand bushels of corn per year, which used to come by vessel 
down the lakes, but which isnow brought largely by rail. 
Their manufactured product is consumed in each and every 
state in the Union: in many of these states in competition 
with local makers, who are enabled to sell at lower prices. 
Yet Mr. Kingsford has been enabled to double and treble 
his business, which never could have been done but for 
steadily reduced cost of transportation to bim by the great 
trunk lines handling bis raw and manufactured material. 

I would like to inquire who and what class of the com- 
munity demand a change so great as would be brought 
about by the enaction of a law such as this resolution would 
give us? 

1 quote from the resolution: ‘“‘ For freight, not through 
freight, shall be at pro rata rates, on its through freight 
rates with a charge not exceeding 20 cents per ton for load- 
ing and unloading local freight in all cases in quantities not 
less than a car-load and through freights under this section 
are defined to mean quantities not less than a car-load, to be 
carried from any terminus of any railroad, as aforesaid, to 
another terminus thereof.” 

Who can there be, I say, todemand such legislation ? I am 
satisficd, and many of the principal business men through- 
out the state are equally convinced—and this is the great 
thing that troubles us all—that the New York Central can 
maintain itself even under the language of this resolution or 
a law similarly framed—at least do so long enough to have 
the people of New York state come here, almost in a body, 
to demand the repeal of such a law, ard I think this 
body would be largely made up of women and children but 
for the cost of their coming. or toa certainty the opera- 
tives of our worksbops would have little todo. and none would 
be so deeply affected as their families. Under this resolution 
tbat road would immediately have to decide which it would 
serve, whether the through or local business. With the fluc- 
tuations in rates of the great through traffic from the East 
to the West and the West to East, few business men of thi 
state could tell for any considerable number of days aheads 
what their local rates would be for business done inside of 
this state. When through rates were reduced, such a law 
would require also the reduction of all local or state rates. 
This would be imperative upon the roads. Does any one 
suppose upon the other band that when through rates were 
advanced the companies from necessity, would not be 
obliged to advance local charges ? 

Certainly they would. 

This would apply to all special rates, as well as to tariff 
rates. Nothing so much disturbs the busivess of those de- 
pending upon these lines for rates as fluctuations. When 
fair an allowed to remain stationary, everybody knows 
what they can safely rely upon, and can conduct vheir 
whole business on the basis of stability. 








The permanent way on the Metropolitan Railway consists 
of 86-lb. bull-headed steel rails, in lengths of 24 ft., fixed in 
cast-iron chairs, that each weigh 48 lbs., by oak keys placed 
outside the rails. The cbairs are fastened to trauvrse 
sleepers by two °%{ in. fang bolts to each chair. The siccpers 
are of Baltic pine creosoted, 9 ft. long by 12 in. by 6 in., 

laced 2 ft. 8 in. ages from centre to centre throughout. 

plates are 





he fish- in. long, and weigh 48 Ibs. per pair, 
fastened by four % in. bolts.—The Engineer, ; 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drajts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Suhscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for*pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editoria!ly, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








HEATING CARS. 





Although this may appear to be an unseasonable 
topic, yet summer is the time when plans should be 
matured and preparations made to meet the demands 
of winter, and probably there are now, or soon will be, 
a good many railroad managers who wiil be seeking 
an answer to the categorical question, ‘‘ Which is the 
best car-heater.” 

The question appears to be more simple than it 
really is, because such heaters must, or should, not 
only supply a uniform and temperate degree of warmth 
to the whole car, but should have relation to provision 
for its ventilation, and it is a!so of the utmost import 
ance that the heating appliances should not be liable to 
set the car on fire in case of accident. 

Supplying a uniform and temperate degree of heat 
in a car is attended with very great difficulties, for the 
reason that the quantity of air contained in it is com- 
paratively small and the surface of the windows ex- 
posed to radiation is very large, so that the tempera- 
ture of the air is quickly raised or lowered. In the 
next place, the doors are often opened and large quan- 
tities of cold air are admitted at more or less irregular 
intervals. This cold air naturally falls, so that the 
lower part of the car is colder than the upper part. 
The writer has observed a difference cf as much as 
thirty to forty degrees in the temperature of the air at 
the floor and at the ceiling. There is of course a ten- 
dency for the strata of air of varying temperature to 
mingle, but this requires considera le time, and it can- 
not be effected in a car in the short intervals of time 
between the opening of the doors. The temperature 
of the air can, however, be more or less equalized in 
any one, or all, of four different ways: first, the air at 
the bottom of the car may be warmed by means of 
steam or hot-water pipes at the floor; second, the air at 
the top may be cooled by admitting cold air near the 
roof; third, the hot air may be permitted to escape 
from the top; or, fourth, the cold air may be exhausted 
from the bottom. All of these plans are in use or 
have been tried with more or less success. 

One great couse of complaint from the traveling 
public is the varying temperature in cars in winter. 
At times a vigorous fire will heat the inside to a 


to run down until passengers shiver with cold. No 
doubt this is largely due to the carelessness of attend- 
ants, but even when they are intelligent and careful it 
is obvious that the comparatively small amount of air 
contained ina car, if it is stagnant, will be quickly 
heated by a hot fire. If, however, there is a current of 
air flowing into and out of the car, the quickness with 
which it can be heated will be in inverse proportion to 
quantity of air which enters and escapes. In other 
words, good ventilation will have the effect of equaliz- 
ing the temperature. It is, of course, true that more 
fuel will be required with good ventilation than 
would be needed if little or no fresh air is admitted, 
but in view of the importance of having pure air, this 
consideration should have no weight. 

Of the importance of good ventilation at this late 
day it should not be necessary to say anything ; and 
yet it is true to-day, as it was twenty or thirty years 
ago, that the great majority of railroad cars are very 
inadequately supplied with pure air in winter. An 
enormous and very discouraging amount of ignorance 
and prejudice still prevails with reference thereto, and 
must be taken into account in the consideration of this 
subject. Still, in spite of that ignorance, something 
may be done. Before this is possible, however, it is 
essential to eradicate the error so very commonly en- 
tertained, that a car or other apartment can be venti- 
lated by simply allowing the badair to escape and 
without providing means for fresh air to 
enter. It may be set down as an axiom that 
it is absolutely essential for good  ventila 
tion of cars that means be provided for the 
admission of pure air. A great deal has been written 
about the quantity required, but without complicating 
the question with calculations, it may be assumed that 
the larger the quantity of air admitted into a car or 
other apartment, the better the ventilation. A little 
is better than none, but much is better than a little. 
But taken in connection with the question of heating 
cars, we soon meet with limitations to the quantity 
which may be admitted. These limitations vary, 
too, under different conditions. Thus in very 
cold weather, when the temperature of the out- 
side air is below zero, it would be impossible, 
with any ordinary heating apparatus, to warm a 
large quantity of air if it were admitted. It 
must be remembered, too, that at such times, owing 
to the great difference between the temperature inside 
and that outside, the movement of the air through 
every crevice and opening, at the windows, doors and 
ventilators, is very much more rapid than in moderate 
weather. In summer, when it isas warm outside as 
it is inside, open windows are needed to admit enough 
air. It will be seen then that it is essential to regulate 
the quantity of air admitted, and that a considerably 
smaller supply is required in very cold weather than 
is desirable when it is milder. 

As one of the essential conditions of health and 
comfort is that there should be a uniform temperature 
in acar, it is obviously impracticable to allow a current 
of cold air to flow into it and come in‘o direct contact 
with its occupants. The air should be warmed in some 
way before it reaches the passengers. To accomplish 
this end two systems are in use. In one the air before 
entering the caris brought into contact with the 
heating surface of the stove, and is warmed before it 
escapes into the car. In the other system the 
cold air is admitted at the top of the car, 
and mingles with the hot air before it descends 
on the passengers. Very satisfactory results can be 
attained by either of the two systems, especially if 
the warm air in the one case is conducted by flues 
along the bottom of the car, and is delivered at each 
seat by suitable registers; or, in the other case, if 
steam or hot-water pipes are placed near the floor of 
the car. Where the latter system has been used there 
has usually been inadequate provision for the distribu- 
tion of the cold air. Unless it is admitted in many 
small currents, it is almost sure to be a cause of dis- 
comfort to some passengers. 

With reference to safety from fire in case of accident 
it must be admitted that thus far there has been little 
satisfactory progress madein heating apparatus. We 
still have before us the awful possibility of being 
burned to death in case of accident, and are compelled 
from time to time to read the appalling accounts of 
such calamities. The two plans which have been em- 
ployed to guard against fire in-case of accident are, 
first, making the stoves of wrought iron and fastening 
them securely to the floor of the car, and, second, 
placing them underneath and entirely outside the car. 
The latter plan has for years been employed on the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, with great success. 
In the Reading system the heating is done by convec. 
tion, thatis, the cold air is admitted to and is warmed 
by contact with the stove, and is then conveyed by 





introduced a steam heater,* which is suspended undey. 
neath the car in very much the same position as that 
of the Reading heater. The Baker heater has a conical 
steam boiler, and the heat is distributed through the 
car by means of steam pipes. Some difficulties were 
encountered when it was first introduced, which is 
not surprising ; but itis said these have been over- 
come, and that it is likely to be extensively used during 
the coming winter. Placing the heater entirely outside 
of the car body no doubt gives a degree of security 
from fire in case of accident which no other plan does 
or can. 

Nearly all the plans of heating cars either by warmed 
air or by steam in hot-water pipes are, however, open 
to the objection that they are more or less expensive. 
None of them is as cheap, nor as simple, as an ordinary 
stove, and all of them require more care and intelli- 
gence intheirmanagement. Atthesametime simply 
as a means of heating a cur, none of them is any more 
effective than an ordinary stove; and most persons’ 
experience has taught them that the simplest form of 
stove is usually the best heater. The objection to such 
stoves in railroad cars is that they are usually made of 
thin cast-iron plates, very insecurely fastened together, 
and in case of an accident, a slight shock will 
break them to pieces. It is true, too, that 
such stoves are liable to heat a car very unequally, 
that is, the air which comes in contact with them be- 
comes very hot and then rises, while that near the 
floor remains cold. All this is true, but nevertheless 
it is worth while inquiring whether it is not possible 
by a modification of the simple and cheap means both 
to heat and to ventilate cars very satisfactorily, and 
at the same time do it with a very reasonable degree 
of safety from accident from fire. It will probably 
require no argument to convince most of the readers 
of this article that one of the most effective forms of 
heaters for either anthracite or bituminous coal is a 
common cylinder stove. If instead of thin cast-iron 
plates it were made of good ductile boiler plate, 
either iron or steel, obviously it would be 
less liable to be broken to pieces in an accident than a 
cast-iron stove. Its security would be increased by 
welding instead of riveting the longitudinal seam of 
the cylinder, and welding in the heads, as the air res- 
ervoirs for the Westinghouse brake are now made. 
The inside could be lined with fire-brick, or it could 
have a cast-iron fire-pot. It should then be bolted 
down, not with a few lag screws, but with strong $ or 
4in. rods passing over the top of the stove and down 
through the floor, with proper nuts and washers under- 
neath the sills. In order to protect the sides of the 
car from the heat of the stove it could be inclosed with 
a cylindrical casing made of tank iron, with a liberal 
space, say six or eight inches, between it and the 
stove. This might be open at the _ top 
and bottom, and the lower edge should be 
raised and have an  open_ space_ between 
it and the floor of about six inches. The effect of this 
would be that the air between the stove and the casing 
would-be heated and would rise and thus draw in the 
cold air next the floor, which in turn would be heated 
and would also ascend. Above the stove, and inthe 
end of the car, above the end window, a suitable venti- 
lator could be placed, with slats which incline upward, 
so that the current of cold air as it enters would be 
directed upward and would mingle with the ascending 
current of hot air from the stove, and would then be 
distributed through the car. The ventilator should be 
made so that it would be impossible to close it entirely, 
but some opening should always be left for the admis- 
sion of fresh air. 

This arrangement, it is believed, would heat the car 
very effectually, and with a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity ; it would give good ventilat on, and it would 
be much less liable to set the car on fire in case of ac- 
cident than the ordinary heaters, are and lastly it 
would be cheap and simple. It is not claimed that 
the plan has all the advantages which someof the 
other systems poss+ss, but it is believed that cars could 
be heated very satisfactorily with such an apparatus. 


CHICAGO SHIPMENTS EASTWARD. 


Chicago through rail shipments eastward, by the six 
lines in the pool, for the last ten days of July were 
34,932 tons, which is at the rate of 24,453 tons per 
week. Of these shipments 14.2 per cent. went by the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, 16.6 by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, 18.5 by the Lake Shore, 27.6 by the Fort Wayne, 
13.5 by the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, and 9.6 
per cent. by the Baltimore & Obio. Thus the two 
Vanderbilt roads together carried 35.1 per cent., and 
the two Pennsylvannia roads 41.1 per cent. of the 
whole, agatnst their 454 and 354 per cent. in the pool. 
which, however, may not apply to the July business. 




















torrid temperature, and then the fire will be allowed 





suitable flues into the car. Mr. Baker has also recently 


* Mlustrated in the Railroad Gazette of April 28, 1882. 
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as the new apportionment, when made, will date from 
July 1. 

The shipments of the last week of July for four suc- 
cessive years have been : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
.. 34,371 59,370 19,634 24,453 

This year the shipments were 4,819 tons (24 per 
cent.) more than last year, but 34,917 tons (59 per cent.) 
less than in 1881, when the low rates of the railroad 
war diverted traffic from the lake to the rail- 
roads, and 9,918 tons (29 per cent.) less than in 1880, 
when rates were a fifth higher than now. 

For seven successive weeks the Chicago shipments 
have been, in tons: 


ai 





—— —- — —-—— —~———Week 
June 16. 
29,399 


Jone 23. June 30. July 7. July 14. July 21. July 31. 
27,449 30,718 23,584 27,456 27,603 24,453 
Thus no increase in shipments has taken place since 
June. 
For the whole month of July the Chicagoshipments 
have been, in tons, for five successive years: 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882 
145.788 160,187 259,253 95,029 


1883. 
113,575 

Thus the July shipments this year were 18,536 tons 
(194 per cent.) more than last year, but 145,678 tons 
less than in 188°, when the ordinary rate was 15 cents 
per 100, against 25 this year; 46,612 less than in 1880, 
when the rate was 30 cents, and 32,213 tons less than 
in 1879, when rates were low and irregular. The 
shipments iu July last year were less than in any other 
month since 1878, which is as long as there has been 
any record; but with that exception the shipments 
were smallest last July—smaller than in May and 
June of last year, which next to July were the worst 
months on record. 

There were, it is true, two roads carrying from Chi- 
cago this year which have not carried heretofore, and 
are not reported here with the pool roads, though they 
really belong to the pool, and will take a share of the 
traffic, dating from July 1. These roads carried about 
20,700 tons in July. With this added we have the 
total through rail shipments eastward from Chicago 
in July 134,275 tons, or about 40,700 tons more than 
last year, but less than in any other July (since 1875 at 
least), and smaller than in any other month since 1878, 
except May, June and July in 1882 and May in 1880. 
In no way can it be looked upon as other than a bad 
month, 

The earnings from the Chicago shipments in July 
for the five years at the current rates, counting all 
shipments as made to New York, were : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$581,144 $960.924 $777,760 $475,195 $567,875 

The earnings thus, though $92.680 more than last 
year, were $209,885 less than in 1881, during the rail- 
road war, and $393,049 (41 per cent.) less than in 1830, 
when higher rates as well as a large traffic contributed 
to swell the earnings, and a little less than in 1879. 
This decrease of earnings falls upon the six roads in 
the pool about in proportion to their percentages, 
though these have been changed somewhat since 1880. 

For the seven months ending with July, the Chicago 
shipments have been for the last five years: 


1279. 2 
1,63 5,930 


1880. 1881. 182. 1883. 
1,314,766 1,628,789 1,190,768 1,293,472 

The shipments for the seven months this year were 
thus 102,704 tons (8g per cent.) more than last year, 
335,317 tons (204 per cent.) less than in 1881, 51,294 
tons (3.8 per cent.) less than in 1880, and 340,458 tons 
(202 per cent.) less than in 1879. It would probably 
astonish most of those who do not study traffic closely 
to learn that the Chicago rail shipments were larger in 
1879 (down to the end of July) than they ever have 
been since; and that it isasmaller and not a larger 
traffic which eight roads are dividing now than five 
roads carried then, for at that time the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk was not fairly at work. The year of 
greatest profit to the railroads was in 1880, however, 
and then the shipments were but a very little greater 
than this year; but then the winter rate was 40 cents, 
against 30 this year; the March rate 35 cents, against 
30, and during the rest of the season the rate was 30, 
against 25, while expenses were less thannow. There 
is a great difference in the time of the shipments be- 
tween 1880 and this year. In the first three months of 
the year shipments were large without precedent this 
year. Itisin the last four months that they have 
been small. Thus the tons shipped have been: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Jan. to March . ... 649.5 1 648.902 680.224 726,127 767,968 
April to July.... - . 984,419 695,864 948,565 464,641 525,604 


This year 59} per cent. of the seven months’ ship- 
ments were made in the first three months; last year 
61 per vent.; in 1881 only 4134 per cent.; in 1880 4814 
per cent.; in 1879 but 3934 per cent. Last year the 
heavy winter business was due to the extremely low 
rates which ruled in January and February; this year 
rates were as well maintained probably as in any win- 
ter, with the possible exception of 1880, _ The falling 


off of shipments has been due chiefly to the lack of 
traffic, for while the lake vessels have carried more 
than last year, they have carried much less than in 
most other years. 

After July we should feel the effect of the new 
crops, not only wheat but of corn, though no new corn 
will be shipped till December. Not much is to be 
hoped from the wheat crop, at least till spring wheat 
begins to come in, in comparison with any of the 
above years except 1881; but if corn continues to im- 
prove so that the farmers are satisfied that they will 
have a good crop, larger shipments of that great staple 
may be expected soon afterward. As, however, one 
of the chief dangers the corn has to meet now is frost 


erally backward), they may not count confidently on 
their corn crop until after the middle of September. 
Last year there wasa large increase (43,200 tons) in 
August over July, due to marketing new wheat and 
oats: and yet shipments were larger then than in any 
previous August. We may reasonably expect to exceed 
the August business of last year, but will probably not 
come up to that of previous years. 

It may be a question how far the Chicago shipments 
reflect the general course of through east-bound 
freight. Probably fairly well this year. The Chicago 
grain receipts, at least, have been an exceptionally 
large proportion of the total Northwestern receipts. 
and very little grain has been going down the Missis- 
sippi. Moreover, the Atlantic grain receipts have beeu 
exceptionally small for the last few months. For the 
four months ending with July they have been, in 
bushels : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
92,305,143 116,600,805 94,245,076 £ 40,843,120 54,190,565 

Considering the out-turn of the crops last year we 
have reason to be disappointed with this result, the 
total cereal production for the last four years having 
been, in millions of bushels : 


1879. 1880. 1882. 
2,686 2,704 2,688 


With an increase of 654 millions (nearly one-third) 
in the production, we were justified in expecting a 
larger increase in the grain movement compared with 
last year, when (in these four months) the quantity 
left on hand was extremely small, as the shipments 
in August and September (after the bad harvest of 
1881) were really very large, as were also those of the 
first three months of 1882. 

July is, perhaps, more nearly than any other the 
end of the Chicago traffic year. It cuts the year of 
corn shipments in two nearly inthe middle, however. 
These are sometimes as large in August, September 
and October as in any other month. But, for reasons 
we have given, the shipmevts of corn even are largely 
determined after July by the prospects of the growing 
crop. We cannot now see a prospect of a large 
traffic from Chicago for the next few months, though 
it will doubtless be much larger than for the past few 
months. Until corn shipments begin on a large scale 
the shipments, we should say, are likely to be as 
small, except in August, as in any year since 1878. 








Threatened Railroad Strike. - 





A strike of railroad telegraph operators was “ or- 
dered” this week by the head of the telegraphers’ 
brotherhood, but in this case evidently he did not re- 
present the men for whom he assumed to speak, for 
only a very small proportion of the operators obeyed 
the ‘‘ order.” President Sloan, of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad, answered the “‘ request» 
made for advances in wages very pointedly, declaring 
his willingness to inquire into any grievances com- 
plained of by his own employés, but refusing entirely to 
comply with the demand made, and saying that 
he did not believe that his operators were dissatisfied. 
The result indicated that Mr. Sloan represented his 
employés better than the ‘“‘ Master Workman” who 
assumed to speak for them, and who in this and other 
cases has apparently offered no evidence whatever 
that he is authorized to speak for those in whose be- 
half he has demanded higher wages. However willing 
the employer of a great force of laborers may be to 
confer and negotiate with their agent or representa- 
tive, he can hardly be expected to treat any one as 
their agent who may claim to represent them, and 
would not be justified in doing so. A man who 
assumes to act for another should show his power of 
attorney. 

Apparently there has been no disturbance of 
railroad service whatever by the defection of 
operators, though a strike was ordered on a number of 
great railroads. It was extremely improbable that a 
strike would succeed in the railroad service. The 
larger part of the operators employed on railroads are, 
as it were, apprentices to railroad service. They learn 
telegraphing not as a permanent occupation, but as one 








of the qualifications which will be of use in higher 





——— 


(because even where it is thriving excellently it is gen- 





positions, or will help to reach them. Because it is 
looked upon as one of the means of entering an occu- 
pation wliich furnishes a career in which there are 
many good positions and some great ones, there 
are many more applicants for places than there 


are places, the more so as some degree of 
facility in telegraphing may be acquired in 
a short time, so that the learner does not 


lose much if he does not continue in railroad or tele- 
graph service. For this reason, the lower places in 
railroad (and probably in other) telegraph service can 
probably always be easily filled at low wages, and in 
the higher places, too, the wages are affected by the 
chances of advancement. A large number of super- 
intendents were once telegraph operators, and though 
their expertness in this particular probably had not a 
great deal to do with their final promotion, the ca- 
pacity demonstrated while telegraphing led to their 
employment in other positions where they obtained 
the other knowledge and experience which have qual- 
ified them to work a railroad. 

But this time evidently is not favorable to an 
advance in wages. Two weeks ago we called atten- 
tion to the fact that we have just passed through 
a period of extraordinary activity in business and 
demand for labor, during which it became almost 
impossible to recruit an underpaid occupation, be- 
cause there were so many others open which offered 
greater advantages. In few occupations can the de- 
mand for labor have been greater than on railroads 
and telegraphs. Within three years we built more 
than 28,000 miles of railroad—increased our mileage 
about one-third. It has been necessary to increase 
the force of railroad employés immensely, and that 
at a time when the demand for labor in manufac- 
turing industries was also unprecedented. Now neither 
railroads nor manufactures are growing at anything 
like the rate of last year and three previous years. 
The demand for labor is not nearly so great as it was. 
It is not so easy to get employment, and not nearly so 
easy to get a chance to learn an occupation, because 
fewer recruits are required. 

New railroads which this year and last have been en- 
gaging a large force to work their lines, largely of 
skilled and experienced men, are able to fill their 
places with good men at the wages which the old roads 
are paying, and do it easily ; the men seek the places, 
and the companies do not have to seek the men. 
When an entirely new company has applications from 
qualified men for twice as many places as it has to 
fill, it does not seem possible that an attempt to secure 
an advance in wages on the old roads can succeed. 

The Brotherhood of Telegraphers has been dis- 
credited this week, not only by its apparently false 
claim to represent the railroad operators, but also by a 
claim thatif the railroad operators struck the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers would strike also. Mr. 
P. M. Arthur, the chief of the latter organization, has 
taken pains to deny this. He affirms that his Brother- 
hood remains absolutely independent of all other trades- 
unions, and that the engineers would continue to run 
if the telegraph operators struck. The Locomotive 
Brotherhood is naturally somewhat sensitive on this 
subj-ct, as it has heretofore suffered obloquy for the 
acts of other organizations. Probably to this day most 
people in this country suppose that it took part in the 
strike of 1877, which resulted in the riots at Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere. with which it had absolutely nothing to 
do. 

Within the last few days the Telegraph Brother- 
hood has been further greatly discredited by the fact 
that the Western Union wires have been cut in many 
places, evidently by those familiar with the lines, and 
doubtless by some of the striking linemen. It is not 
at all probable that the Brotherhood, as an organiza- 
tion, authorized or connived at this outrage, but it 
nevertheless gets the discredit of it, as a small party 
of thieving stragglers may discredit a large and 
orderly army. Since the failure of the railroad teleg- 
raphers to go out, it has become apparent that it is 
searcely possible for the Western Union strikers to 
succeed, and some of the linemen have probably got 
exasperated, and have done what makes their success 
still less probable. 








Late Movement of the New Wheat Crop. 





The new crop grain movement, which by this time, if 
the winter wheat is good, is usually large, has made very 
little progress so far this year. There is a slight revival, as 
there always is in the latter part of July, but the wheat 
movement is extraordinarily light—much lighter than after 
the very bad harvest of 188l even. Tbe shipments due to 
the new crop are first felt, naturally, in the southern part 
of the wheat growing territory—sooner at St. Louis than at 
Chicago, and sooner at Baltimore than at ports further 
north. In 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1882 there was an 
immense crop in this southern district, including the 





Ohio Valley, Missouri and Kansas, This year 
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the crop is very poor in the three states first named, which 
jast year produced 141 millions of bushels out of the entire 
504 millions of winter and spring wheat in the United 
States. This year, by the most trustworthy but not the 
smallest estimates, they have produced but 72 millions. 
Missouri also has a much smaller crop than last year, but 
Kansas, by the latest reports, bas nearly as large a produc. 
tion. There is also a light crop in Kentucky, which, though 
never large as compared with that of the states north of 
it, bas a considerable effect on the early shipments, because 
it ripens early. The croup is late this year, but it was last 
year also, and then it did not prevent large shipments in the 
second week of July. 

‘The movement is felt first in th> receipts of the North- 
western markets. To show what the course of these has 
been from week to week we give below the receipts of grain 
of ali kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern markets 
(St. Louis, Peoria, Chicag>, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland) for the six weeks ending Juiy 28 
for the last five years, and for the seven weeks to Aug. 
4 for all of them but this year: 


Week to 1879. 1889. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
June 23... 4,486,068 5,611,004 7,252,434 2,552,694 4,276,859 
“20... 4,268,973 5,117,800 7,649.571 2,310,613 3,604,202 
July 7.... 3,779,676 4,500,527 5.258,827 1,886,422 2,871,684 
“ 14.... 4,250,273 5,798,152 5,105,048 3,333,226 3,021,566 
“ 21.... 4579,964 7,826,850 4,950,743 5.615.149 3,826,076 
“  28.... 4,851,503 9,393,826 6,722,873 6,917,729 4,185,257 
Aug. 4.... 6,702,732 7,262,397 6,052,700 5,774,769 . ....... 


The last week given in this table for this year may seem 
long past, but the returns for the following week (ending 
Aug. 4) are not yet complete. So far as received they in- 
dicate an increase of about 676,000 busbels (70 per cent.) in 
wheat, but little or none in other grains, leaving the total 
receipts and even the wheat receipts small in proportion to 
those of previous years. 

The new crop has little effect on June receipts, except so 
far as the prospect for an abundance on the coutrary cause 
the farmers to sell or hold their surplus, and this has affect 
chiefly on corn and not on wheat, only a very small part of 
which is consumed on the farms where it is raised, while 
much the greater part of the corn is consumed there. ‘The 
first week of July is likely to be the week of smallest re- 
ceipts of the season, partly because it contains the Fourth of 
July, but partly also because it stands at the beginning of 
the winter wheat harv st, when the old wheat and oats are 
mostly marketed, the new is not yet ready to market, and 
the farmers are very busy in their fields. 

In 1879 the after-harvest movement was comparatively 
late in beginning, but it averaged 6,632,000 bushels a week 
in August, more than 7,000,000 iu September and 7,600,_ 
000 in October. In 1881 the June receipts were unprece- 
dented, and in no week of July were the receipts small, 
though in the first three weeks they were much less than in 
June. Though vhe wheat crop was a failure, the receipts 
increased greatly after the third week of July, and for the 
eight weeks ending Sept. 18, they averaged no less than 7,_ 
161,000 bushels per week. At that time the low rates of 
the railroad war and very high prices for grain drew out the 
farmers’ stock with extraordinary rapidity, so that for the 
rest of the year the receipts were exceptionally light. Las 
year we only had the wretched remains of the bad wheat 
and corn crops of 1881 to market until the abundant crop 
of new wheat began to come forward, which it did very 
rapidly, as early as the second week of July, the corn re~ 
ceipts in that month being extremely light, but the wheat 
receipts larger than in any other July. 

The smaller grain movement this year is wholly due to 
lighter wheat receipts. But the decrease in wheat receipts 
is doubtless much more in proportion than the decrease in 
production, because there is not this year the scarcity of 
stocks in the East and Europe which made necessary early 
shipments from the new harvest last year. A few weeks more 

will show more plainly how far the smaller crop has reduced 
the wheat movement. Spring wheat will not begin to come 
forward until September, and not rapidly until the latter 
part of that month. Before that time the heavy crop of 
oats may make an impression on the grain movement, the 
more so because there is not a large supply of corn on hand. 





The Late James Cooke. 


Mr. James Cooke, well known as a locomotive builder of 
skill and experience, died Aug. 2, in the Adirondacks, where 
he had gone for his health. Mr. Cooke was still quite a young 
man, his age being only 46 years. He was born at Mattea- 
wan, N. Y., in 1837, but came to Paterson, N. J., as a boy» 
and there learned his trade in the locomotive shcp of the 
then newly-established firm of Danforth, Cooke & Co., in 
which bis brother, the Jate John Cooke, was Superintendent. 
In 1858, when just of age, he went to Scranton, Pa., where 
he rmeined for 10 ycars in the shops of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road, rising gradually to be Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the road. He left that position in 1868 and 
returned to Paterson, where he was appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Danforth (now the Cooke) Locomotive & Machine 
Works, and continued in that position until some 16 
months ago, when he was chosen President of the company, 
to succeed his brother, John Cooke, who died a short time 
before. The change of position made little difference in his 
work, however, as he still continued the active superintend- 
ence of the works, when his health permitted. 

Tbree years ago, when the erecting and some other shops 
of the company were destroyed | y fire, Mr. Cooke caught a 
severe cold which settled on his lungs, and from the effects 
of which he never fully recovered. He had several times 
visited the Adirondacks in the hope of benefiting bis hoalth. 

The immedicte cause uf his death, which was sudd.nu and 
unexpected, was hemorrhage of the lungs. He leaves a wife 


Mr. Cooke was the youngest of four brothers, of whom the 
oldest, Mr. John Cooke, died last year; Watts Cooke is 
President of the Passaic Rolling Mill Co., and William 
Cooke is in the railroad supply business in New York. 
Their father, Mr. Watts Cooke, Sr., was for many years pat- 
tern-maker in the shops of Rogers, Ketchum & Grosvenor, 
now the Rogers Locomotive Works, and was considered a 
mechanic of exceptional skill. 

Mr. James Cooke was not oue of the pioneer builders who 
made the American locomotive. He belonged rather to the 
second generation, who were not called upon to originate, 
as were Thomas Rogers, Matthias W. Baldwio, Wm. Mason 
and their contemporaries. He was one of those whose 
place it was to follow in the steps of the fathers, improving 
what they had made and seeing that their machines kept 
pace with the increasing demand upon them. As the ex- 
ecutive head of a great shop he was active, pushing and 
capable, controlling well the works under his charge and 
keeping up with the times, but not developing much in- 
ventive genius. His death, while sti]la man in the prime 
of life, will be mourned by many friends in Paterson and 
elsewhere. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 
Brunswick & Western.—Extended from Albany Junction 
west into Albany, Ga., 2 miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The Del Norte Branch is ex- 
tended from South Fork, Col., west to Wagon Wheel, 14 
miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—Extended from 
Three Lakes, Wis., north to Eagle River, 10 miles. 

South Carolina.—A branch has been completed from 
Ten-mile, 8. C , west to Lamb’s, 314 miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 
Houston, East & West Texas.—Extended from Lewis- 
ville, Tex., west to Nacogdoches, 5 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is a total of 3414 miles of new railroad, making 2,796 
miles thus far this year, against 5,667 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1882, 3,115 miles in 1881, 2,631 
toiles in 1880, 1,273 miles in 1879, 947 miles in 1878, 845 
miles in 1877, 1,145 miles in 1876, 594 miles in 1875, 913 
wiles in 1874, 1,966 miles in 1873, and 3,372 miles in 1872. 








THE SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY, OF CANADA, which has 
caused the failure of Mr. Bradley Barlow, its President, 
and of financial institutions with which Mr. Burlow 
was connected, is the Canadian portion of a line from Mon- 
treal to Boston, etc., the American portion of which is 
formed by the Passumpsic River Railroad, the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal, etc. What may be called its main line 
extends from Newport, Vt., northwestward 101 miles to the 
St. Lawrence at St. Lambert, opposite Montreal. Of this, 
however, the 21 miles in Vermont from Newport west to 
Ricbford is leased by the Southeastern Company, and also 36 
miles at the Montreal end. But it owns besides a branch from 
a point 11 miles north of Richford (Canada line) nearly due 
north 64 miles and thence northwest 32 miles to the St. 
Lawrence at Sorel; and it leases a line nearly parallel with 
this most of its length but about 20 miles further west, ex- 
tending from the Vermont Central at Stanbridge, which is 
25 miles north of St. Albans and 8 miles north of the Ver- 
mont line, north 40 miles and thence northeast 22 miles to 
an intersection of the just-mentioned Sorel line at a point 21 
miles southeast of Sorel. Then there is a third line from a 
point near Montreal northeast down the St. Lawrence to 
Sorel, 48 miles. Thus 120 miles of its road, including the 
larger part of the line which forms part of a route from 
Montreal to Boston, is leased. The part owned is 140 miles. 

The company had $1,750,000 of first-mortgage bonds, 
which it seems Mr. Barlow bad taken as collateral for an 
advance of $1,000,000. It reports that it had raised a 
subsidy of $315,892 from the province of Quebec and $418,- 
000 from municipal loans. The funded debt was only at 
the rate of $12,500 per mile, making the interest charge 
but $750, What rentals it paid for its leased lines does not 
appear, For the year ending with June, 1881, its gross 
earnings were about $1,574 per mile; the net earnings, 
$406. The following year the net earnings were $448 per 
mile. 

The company’s lines form a little system between the 
northern border of Vermont and the St. Lawrence, crossed 
from east to west by the main line of the Grand Trunk 
from Montreal to Portland and by the Northern (Canada) 
Division of the Central Vermont, while just west of it are 
the Grand Trunk’s lines which connect with the Central 
Vermont. The Grand Trunk’s traffic goes chiefly by the 
latter. The country on the lines of the Southeastern 
is poor, and there are no large towns in it. The 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers road connects by a 
line of its own with tbe Grand Trunk for both Mon- 
treal and Quebec, and it is difficult to see where the 
Southeastern could get anything more than the light local 
trafficof the country on its lines. Even the Canadian Pacific, 
which had been negotiating for it, could not bring it much at 
present. But the possession of the Southeastern would give it 
a New England connection comparable to that of the Grand 
Trunk, and enable it to compete with that road (when the 
Ontario & Quebec road is finished) all the way from De- 
troit to Boston. It appears that the Canadian Pacific has 
all the Southeastern bonds as collateral for a loan of 
$1,250,000 made to Mr. Barlow, and it is supposed that it 
will foreclose the mortgage and thus obtain possession of 
the road. 








year. The receipts by canal at tidewater down to July 28 
for five years have been: 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Days open.... 82 100 73 109 83 
ushels_ re- 
ceived.... 13,911,822 30,161,725 14,440,427 11,245,168 17,272,633 
Av. per day.. 175,833 310,675 197,814 103,167 206,900 


Thus the average canal movement of grain per day was 
twice as great this year as last (when there was very little 
grain to move by any conveyance), and 4 6 per cent. more 
than in 1881, but one-third less than in 1880. Rail rates 
were demoralized during this period in 1879, and during 
40 days of it in 1881, which greatly reduced shipments by 
canal, though in 1881 the lateness of the season tended to 
make them large, and the total June movement of grain 
was wholly unprecedented. In 1880 the rail rate was well 
maintained at 30 cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to 
New York, and the canal rates were much higher than 
they have been in any of the other four years. Last 
year and this rail rates have been well maintained at 
25 cents, but the total receipts of the Atlantic ports during 
the 109 days last year were 365,751 bushels per day, while 
during the 83 days this year they have been 501,685 bush- 
els. Thus the canal movement was 2814 per cent. of the 
total movemeut to the seaboard last year and 414/ this year 
—a much larger proportion of the whole than in any recent 
year previously. Even in 1880, when the canal movement 
was 50 per cent. larger than this year, it was but 33!¢ per 
cent. of the total movement to the seaboard, which in that 
year for the 100 days after the opening of the canal aver- 
aged more than a million bushels per day. Then, too, the 
average total New York receipts were 531,238 bushels 
per day, against an average canal movement of 
310,675 bushels; last year the New York receipts were 
206,751 bushels per day ; the canal movement, 103,167 . 
this year, with New York receipts 261,625 bushels, the 
canal movement has been 206,900 bushels per day. From 
the time of the opening of the canals down to July 28 the 
total receipts of grain at New York were 21,714,862 bushels, 
while the deliveries by canal at tide-water (very nearly all 
at New York) meanwhile were 17,172,653 bushels, or ap- 
parently 79 per cent. of the whole, leaving but 4,542,000 
bushels to come by rail, which is not much more than a 
single railroad brought ina single month in 1881, at war 
rates. 





A New TICKET SCALPER'S SWINDLE is described in a 
letter on another page from Mr. C. H. Kendrick, the 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. The New York Central coupon of 
the ‘Stromberg ticket ” has of course the ticket number on 
one edge, and on the face of the ticket the names of several 
stations, to any one of which it is made good by a punch 
which cuts on both sides of the station to which the ticket 
may be sold, and no ticket is good which has more that one 
destination so indicated. But the ticket swindler buys a 
ticket toa station near the Buffalo end of the road, and 
then tears off enough of that end of the ticket to 
remove the punch marks, and also the consecutive number. 
This mutilates the ticket, it is true, and it may be said that 
a ticket so mutilated ought not to be accepted by the con- 
ductor. But it is not very uncommon in removing coupons 
to tear off a corner, sometimes a pretty large corner, of 
the adjoining coupon, and in most cases this does not 
remove anything necessary to the identification of the 
ticket, and so is passed by the conductor, who is rightfully 
careful not to put to inconvenience a holder of a manifestly 
genuine ticket which may have been accidentally torn; and 
when the consecutive number is torn off it is usually im- 
possible to prove that it was not accidentally torn. The 
ticket swindler knows this, and takes advantage of it. 

It is probable that the success of this scheme has caused 
the swindlers engaged in it to sell tickets by other routes. 
Such tricks are inevitably detected within a moderate 
period, and whatever is made by them must be made 
quickly, so that the swindlers are apt to cover as large a 
territory as possible with their sales of falsified and muti- 
lated tickets from the beginning. Railroad officers should, 
therefore, put their conductors on guard against this 
peculiar swindle at once. 


THE TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE, we said 
last week, when comparing it with a guide for 1849, had 
480 pages. This is the space in the July issue devoted to 
time-tables. It is prefaced by 40 pages of tables, etc., essen- 
tial to the guide, and the August issue has 572 pages, mak- 
ing a truly enormous volume—probably the largest monthly 
published in the world. In such type and with such pages 
as those of the monthly magazines—the Century, for in- 
stance—the August number of the Official Guide would 
make more than 1,500 pages. 

A new feature is introduced with the August number. 
This is a railroad map of the United States, not fulded like 
the map given heretofore in the January number, but in 
sections occupying one page each, with references on 
the margins to the pages which contain adjacent territory. 
A folded map on a scale large enough to be of any use it is 
almost impossible to use without a large table to put it on, 
and very inconvenient under any circumstances. The new 
arrangement is substantially an atlas of the United States— 
not an elegant one, but sufficient for the purposes of a rail- 
road guide. 

It is hardly necessary to commend this work to railroad 
men, to many of whom it is an indispensable piece of 
oftice furniture. With the vast extent and rapid growth of 
our railroad system it requires the utmost care and vigil 
ance to keep it complete and accurate. This itis to an ex- 





THE CANAL GRAIN MOVEMENT has been larger this year 
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seconded by the codperation of the officers of the rail- 
roads throughout the country, who cannot afford to have 
their lines omitted or wrongly represented in the Official 
Guide, 








BuFFALO LAKE GRAIN RECEIPTS have not ivcreased this 
season in the same proportion as the canal shipments. 
Down to the end of July they have been 24,584,830 bushels 
this year, the season having been 96 days long, while last 
year, in a season 118 days long to the same date, lake ship- 
ments were 20,873,630 bushels. Thus the average daily re- 
ceipts were 256,092 this year, against 176,895 last year 
while the average canal shipments increased from about 
103,000 to 206,000 bushels daily. The gain in lake re- 
ceipts was 45 per cent.; in canal shipments, 100 per cent. 
The amount of increase for the whole season was 3,711,200 
bushels by lake and 6,300,290 by canal. The difference 
perhaps may be regarded as the measure of the effect of the 
abolition of tolls on canal shipments. The increase in the 
supply of grain to be moved and in the exports should have 
affected lake and canal carriers about alike. 

Coal shipments from Buffalo by lake, notwithstanding the 
longer season, were but 8,000 tons more this year than 
last—544,200 tons against 536,200, which is 5,681 tons per 
day this year and 4,545 last. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Pittsburgh Locomotive & Car Works have orders to 
fill for the Pittsburgh & Western, the Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
& Toledo, the Maryland Central, the Pittsburgh, McKees- 
port & Youghbiogheny and several other roads. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have re- 
cently taken a large order for locomotives from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. These works expect to turn out 240 
engines during the current half-year. 

Car Notes. 


The Michigan Car Co. in Detroit has just taken contracts 
to build 500 box cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and 250 coal cars for the Wheeling & Lake Erie road. 
The works are also building a number of Tiffany refrigerator 
cars. 

The Pullman shops at Puliman, IIl., haveclosed a contract 
to build 1,000 box cars for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Co. The shops are very busy. 

J. G. Brill & Co. in Philadelphia are just completing an 
order for 10 passenger cars for the New York & New 
England road. 

The Pullman car shops have just delivered four new 
sleeping cars to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, to 
run between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

The Gilbert Car Manufacturing Co. in Troy, N. Y., is 
building 10 new passenger cars for the New York & New 
England road. 

he Haskell & Barker Car Works in Michigan City, Ind., 
have just completed 200 coal cars, to carry 20 tons each, for 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois road. 

The Huntingdon Car Works in Huntingdon, Pa., are 
building 500 drop-bottom coal cars for the New York & 
New England road. 

Bridge Notes. 

The Philadelphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor at 
Pottstown, Pa., have taken contracts to build seven bridges 
on the new Reading line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
These include bridges over the Schuylkill at Brooke’s and 
Douglasville, each about 660 ft. long ; a bridge over the 
Manatawney at Pottstown, 120 ft. long : four bridges over 
the canal, at Monocacy, Frick’s Lock, East Coventry and 
Spring City, each about 160 ft. long. 

The Central Bridge Co. is putting up an iron viaduct, 450 
tt. long, at Irondequoit, N. Y., for the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo road. 

Iron Notes. 


The Scranton Steel Co. in Scranton, Pa., is running its 
new mill on several heavy orders for steel rails. 

The Calumet Iron & Steel Co. at Calumet, near Chicago, 
has executed a mortgage on its property to secure $300,000 
bonds. One-half of this amount will be used to take up ex- 
isting bonds, the balance to pay off the floating debt. 

The Missouri Malleable Iron Co. in St Louis has taken a 
large order from the American Brake Co. for malleable 
castings. 

The rolling mill of Hooven & Son, at Norristown, Pa., 
has been enlarged, and started up again last week. 
Manufacturing Notes. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. at Steelton, Pa., is making 
interlocking and signal apparatus for the draw-bridge at 
ere Conn., on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road. 

J. A. Fay & Co. in Cincinnati, have a large contract for 
wood-working machinery for the Pullman Car Works at 
Pullman. 

Toe Pennsylvania Bolt & Nut Co. has occupied its exten- 
sive new mil! in Lebanon, Pa., and is at work. 

Mr. A. L. Rowe now represents in New York the house 
of Charles W. Pickering & Co., of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of car and locomotive springs. 

The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet but steady, and quota- 
tions continue unchanged at $33 to $39 per ton at mill for 
summer or fall delivery, and somewhat lower for orders that 
are not pressing. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are still quoted at $2.60 per 100 
lbs. in Pittsburgh. Track-bolts are quoted at $3 to $3.25 
per 100 Ibs., and splice-bars 1.90 to 2 cents per pound. 

Old Rails.—The market is quiet, with some inquiry for 
good lots. Quotations are $22.50 to $23 per ton in Phila- 
delphia for American iron rails, and $21.50 to $22 for 
foreign. 

A Peculiar Map. 
A prospectus of the Shawneetown & Paducah Railroad 


has just been issued, containing the names of the directory, 
local in character, but including the name of General J. H. 
Wilson, President of the New York & New Eagland Rail- 
road. The scheme contemplates the construction of a road 
from Shawneetown, Illinois, to Paducah, Kentucky. With 
the prospectus is printed a map, not, however, to be relied 


upon for its accuracy, inasmuch as it shows a projected- 


extension of the Danville, Olney & Ohio River Railroad 
from its present terminus at Olney to Shawneetown. Inas- 
much as all the plans and locations of the last-named rail- 
road show an extension by an_ entirely different route, via 
Fairfield, this Shawneetown & Paducah map must be taken 
as indicative of the visions of its promoters rather than of 
geographical and railroad fact.—Boston Advertiser. 

That is a very small matter to any one familiar with pros- 


pectus maps. The gentlemen who prepare those documents 
seem usually to have great confidence in the unbounded 
credulity of investors and their ignorance of local geog- 
raphy. 

A Crazy Engineer. 


The action of Engineer Norval Sala, who runs on the Chi- 
cago & Indianapolis Air Line, bas raised the question, Is he 
insane? Day before ye-terday he was ordered with his en- 
gine to haul the mixed train out of Indianapolis over the 
Air Line. Matters moved along smoothly until Holton, a sta- 
tion on the road, was reached, Here Sala deliberately un- 
coupled his engine from the train and without any notice 
started off at a high speed, ran to Monon, 37 miles, without 
a stop, and on reaching that point told the telegraph opera- 
cor that bis engine leaked and he was running wild to La- 
Fayette. He then started down the main line with his en- 
giue for that point. Meantime at Holton was standing a 
freight train of 18 loaded cars and a passenger coach on 
which were some twenty or more passengers, and there 
the train stood until 4:30 p. m. As Holton was not 
a telegraph station, nor the next one north, the conductor 
was obliged to walk to the second station before be could 
transmit the news by wire of the antics of his engineer.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Receipts and Expenses of the Chicago Exposition, 


The following is published as an official statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Chicago Exposition of 
Railway Appliances : 











a BORE asicitin as ooh 4009 seesehs cbazaes | sans bhas 25,921.97 
sn cdc anit shepessentdasresebeetees ncn 5,115.00 
CII on cncc vate ccscccopedd, Coed ovcescenss 6,490.00 
Exhibitors’ and employés’ season tickets... ...... ... 6.779.00 
Privileges ( niscellameous)........... -..seecssecesees 2.990.800 
I I Gao c hic okeicnadsecdubodesnconceuds " 2,649.60 
IN 6.0155 68 oth kb 0'6:65 <b) oven eduns60ny 61,919.10 
TS adel iaendes th crush catasanere ..... $111,865.47 
Expenditures : 
Cl ee $8,570.67 
Printing and stationery...... 6,107.08 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 622.57 
Pay rolls of superintendent 4,767.47 
a Pe DENTS aaksc0ds. bskeshes peewecbsensbane 4,938.64 
sf * ENE 8055.0 “aeccawacewviceseern Maeu ees 2,525.80 
rg © SSSR RRS IRE Fa aap eae ree eat 4,764.05 
" * Pedy ncrckosseecdcedsnecbetsons 4s rene 700.03 
Annex and maintenance........ ....... sai irks toxics ole ia 38,039.52 
Addition and improvements to main building........ . 17,741.10 
EE IIs bbe s vais $0 0bae 0Ebsnnsee onvapvends tnn0n$ 13,659.98 
SD one nao: Sub pegs ipnenseniee. 0209. 0 senne 4.90.00 
CL). ncn ark Sd deb arcane ceneteen? eae asick 3,475.26 
Preparing for and maintenance of machinery ........ 11,042.60 
Unclassified and miscellaneous..................... -++ 14, 101.24 
Teh caekscs Poacess Senintae ss tet eteasee est aee $135,326.01 
OS BO 0 oso nb hi do asaviccnieivs: anne) aden $23,460.00 


To the above statement should be added 


the following 
items : 





od a ee ee ne mee . $7,000.00 

Cost of medals.............. 7.000.00 
WE: «- deck sbeeasansepe 6s SP a halt ne ablnm eae eae $14,000.00 
There are still uncollected assests as follows 

TA aches. tiewatse abies bremete aabsces $3,000.00 

I ince ksh nt)) San Spbbes ates cade uesinunss vat 3,000.00 

Ps. no Fanshanddsatdes seacoast beet bans 7,500.00 
LOE Re oe ed OT gE Se ns ty TPT RE Flee $13,500 00 


Adding these (estimated) assests, and deducting the above 
additional expenses (also estimated) makes the net deficit 
$23,960 in all. 


A Singular Accident. 


On the evening of the 27th a passenger train on the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road, near Machias, 
N. Y., struck the limb of a large tree which had blown 
down close to the track. The jagged edges of the limb 
reached just high enough to strike the lower half of the 
windows, and before the train could be stopped the limb bad 
banged out nearly every pane of glass in one side of two 
coaches, and also done some damage to the sash. There was 
much excitement in the car as the glass was cracking and 
hissing through the air. Two Italians received paintul 
wounds in the arm, and one was taken home in a carriage, 
with bisarm pr.bably broken. Other people were cut in 
the face and hands, but none seriously injured. 


The Antelope Dodge. 


The Milwaukee Sun, after taking a trip to Denver 
over the Chicago, Burlington & sang, & road, proceeds 
to libel the company in the following base manner: “I 
suppose it is mean to give this railroad away, on the 
antelope question, but I must. They want passengers to 
see antelope, so they can talk about them when they 
go home, but the antelope, if there are any, keep away from 
the railroad, and if passengers strain their eyes for half a 
day and don’t catch — of one they are apt to comment 
on the fact unfavorably. This fact bothered the General 
Passenger Agent for a long time, and he finally decided to go 
inco the antelope business, so he has an antelope ranch, I am 
told by a brakeman, about six miles south of the track, 40 
miles east of Denver, and every day an antelope or two is 
taken from the ranch to a place near the track by a trusty 
servant of the compere, and just as the train is passing the 
antelope is let loose. It looks around for a moment, to get 
its bearings, the engineer, who is on to the scheme, blows 
his bazoo, and the little antelope starts off for the ranch, 
and the passengers, who have been looking for antelope. 
yell, ‘antelope,’ and watch the dear little thing clear out of 
sight.” 


Splicing the Cables on the Brooklyn Bridge Rail- 
road. 


Any one who crosses the bridge may see, on either side of 
the footpath, a large iron rope lying in the centre of the 
railroad tracks, and resting on grooved wheels, which are 
mechanically known as sheaves. To-day this rope has no 
end. The work of making it endless was finished yesterday. 
It is, all round, 11,6U0 ft. long, or abouttwo miles. Its 
weight is 3.1 pounds per foot, which gives it 35,900 pounds 
for a total weight. The diameter is 14¢ in. and it has 
a breaking strength of 50 net tons. Most people who look 
down from this footpath on the cable suppose it to bea 
solid coil of iron or steel wire. In this respect they are mis- 
taken. The centre of it consists of atarred hempen rope or 
cord; round the centre six strands of wire are coiled, and 
each strand consists of 19 wires, so that the cable consists 
of 114 wires, compactly and stoutly wound spirally about 
a hempen centre. Thus all traction cables of this size 
are made, in order to give them greater flexibility. 

The most particular part of the work of rigging this trac- 
tion cable was uniting the ends so as to make itendless, Any 
one who thinks about the matter closely will see the difficulty 
in the way. If it was a string, the ends could be tied ; if it 
was a leathern belt, the ends could be secured by leathern 
thongs ; but, it being a cable that must be of uniform thick- 
ness throughout, some degree of ingenuity and skill was re- 
quired to put theends together. The cable was furnished by 








the Roebling wire factory, and when the work of laying it 
reached the point where splicing was necessary, application 
was made to the factory for a man skilled in splicing. The 
best man tbat could be had was asked for. e best man 
was at the time in California, whither he bad gone to splice 
some cables for the Cable Street Railroad Company of that 
city. Engineer Martin was looking about for some other 
splicer when he learned that the man who had gone to Cali- 
tornia was ou his way back. By waiting 48 hours, the man 
that was wanted was secured. 
The splicing of such a cable, as bas been remarked, is a 
peer nice piece of busivess. It has been performed on the 
ridge cable so neatly that no one can discover where the 
two ends come together. Even an expert would have to go 
over the rope with almost microscopic care to find the place. 
In order to keep watch of the spliced parts they have been 
painted white. The white place is 160 fr. long. As nearly 
as the process of splicing can be described here, it was done 
in this way: The ends of the cable were drawn 80 ft. each 
way from the point where they met—that is, they were 
lapped that distance. Then one of the six strands was un- 
coiled for the distance of 80 ft. Another strand was 
uncoiled for 68 ft., another for 56 ft., and so on for 
the whole six, each being 12 ft. shorter than the 
other. This process was observed on both ends of the cable. 
Then the strands thus “shingled” were intertwined so as to 
restore the size and shape of the original cuble. In order to 
accomplish this, the hempenv core of the original bad to be 
taken out by winding it outward along the trend of the 
origival twist. As each strand of one end was laid about its 
companions of the other end, its extremity was ingeniously 
pressed in toward the centre from which the hempen core 
had been removed, so that it is not seen, nor can it be found 
except by the closest tracing. To ail appearance the cable 
was made endless at the factory. The engineers of the 
bridge have been very much interested in the work of 
making the splice, they having never before witnessed a like 
operation.—N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 8. 


Brake Successes. 


A correspondeut of the London Knyineer writes to that 
paper as follows : 

** Srr--I have read with much interest the details given 
upon page 477 of Jast volume, relating to the accidents 
avoided by the use of efficient continuous brakes, and can 
fully confirm your remark that similar incidents are fre- 
quently occurring without anything being heard of them. 
1 therefore trust the Board of Trade will adopt the sugges- 
tion and publish a return of * brake successes. 

** The three following cases will prove of interest : On the 
28th May a collision took place on the Midland Railway at 
Leicester station between a Midland pilot engine, No. 63, 
and the rear of a London & Northwestern passenger 
train, in consequence of an error of judgment on the 
part of the driver. This man did not see the danger in time 
to prevent the accident, but the application of the Westing- 
house brake at the last moment rendered what would have 
been a serious collision practically barmless, and avoided all 
telescoping of the carriag:s. 

**On the 26th June a heavy express train was running at 
full speed near Tilburg station, on the Dutch State Railway, 
when a steam tramway engine, through an error on the 
part of its driver, ran through the crossing gates und ob- 
structed the main line. The driver of the express saw the 
danger, and by the instantaneous application of the West- 
inghouse brake he was able tu stop just clear of the tramway 
engine, and thus avoided the accident. 

‘Last week another instance took place upon the same rail- 
way at Hertogenbosch station, where up and down express 
trains were due to arrive at the same time; by some error 
the facing points at the end of the station had been left 
open, the result being that a collision between the two trains 
was imminent. Very fortunateiy both trains were fitted 
with the Westinghouse brake, and its instantaneous appli- 
cation brought both trains to rest with the leading buffers 
of the two engives only a few feet apart, thus preventing 
what would otherwise have been a fearful disaster.” 


Attempts at Train Wrecking. 


A dispatch from Worcester, Mass., Aug. 2,says: “An 
attempt was made to wreck the first New York special ex- 

ress on the Boston & Albany Railroad, one mile east of 

ochdale, this afternoon. The train was due at Worcester at 
2:30, and was coming down grade at the rate of 40 miles an 
hour. As it approached a cut, the engineer discovered a large 
rock resting on the inside of one of the rails. The engine 
was running with steam shut off, and by promptly applying 
the air brakes the train was brought to a standstill as the 
forward wheels of the engine hit the stone. Frank Chevilcan 
aud Jose Mauvam, Italian boys employed with a construc- 
tion gang on the Providence, Webster & Springfield Rail- 
road, have been arrested on suspicion of having placed the 
obstruction on the track.” 

A dispatch from Dalias, Tex., July 30, says: ‘A villain- 
ous attempt at train robbery on the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road was made and thwarted about 75 miles west of Dallas 
by setting fire to the immense bridges spanning the Bravos 
River and cafions in the Palo Pinto mountains. The en- 
gineer of the east-bound through express from El Paso, 
shortly after midnight, discovered the fire just in time to 
stop within a few yards of the structures. The stringers 
leading to the main abutments were almost burned through, 
and had the train gone on it would undoubtedly have been 
hurled to the bottom of the cafion, nearly one hundred 


feet below. The engine was detached, and 
ran over and across the western. bridge to 
the tank some distance beyond, where it obtained 


water, and, running back, put out the fire with the hose. 
No sooner was this done than the eastern bridge, over which 
the engine had not passed, was also seen burning. This fire 
was soon extinguished, and after two hours’ hard work both 
bridges were repaired, and the train passed over safely. 
Parties who intended to rob the train were deterred from 
making the attempt by the discovery that a detachment of 
United States troops, and eigit or ten Texas rangers were 
on board, who showed themselves when the train stopped at 
the first bridge. Several mounted and armed men., were 
seen to emerge from a clump of bushes near by and ride 
rapidly away into the mountains.” 


An English Electric Railway. 


The electric railway at Wimbledon, says the London 
Times, is in operation, and a train with Earl Brownlow, Sir 
Henry Halford, and 18 other members of the association 
ran the length of the line, about a mile, at a speed (six miles 
an hour) which earned for the engineer the congratulation 
of the party. The experiment has been, unfortunately, a 
rough one, and the conditions under which it has been 
carried out are very detrimental to the reputation which 
the system is susceptible of attaining. The familiar track 
of light rails laid down 22 years ago, with carriages of the 
same date, the sleepers loose in the sandy soil, is not the 
kind of line for au electricity-driven train to be shown off 
upon, especially when the wheels of the cars are so much fur- 
rowed that their bearing surfaces bump on every chair of the 
rails they pass over. The system of propulsion is by cur- 
rent generated from a Weston dynamo, worked by a 12- 
horse-power Robey engine, and conveyed and returned 
by two flat copper bands about an inch broad, each laid at 
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the bottom of a groove in long wood bearers stretched mid- 
way between the lines of rails, and supported on square 
wood blocks saturated with pitch. The insulation appears 
to be perfect, for when tested by a SS aod a 
battery of tive cells, not the slightest deflection of the nee- 
dle takes place. The motor consists of four external mag- 
nets coupled togetber in similar poles, and an armature 
formed of 16 magnets, traveling in the interval between 
the external magnets and cutting all the lines of force. 
Ic is mounted on one of the ordinary carriages, and the 
current is drawn off from and returned to the conductors, 
by. two trailing chains dropping within the conductor chan- 
nels, 

The Indian on the Railroad. 

A few days since the writer was riding from Omaha to 
Sioux City over the Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. Tbe 
road-bed bad suffered some from rains and swollen streams, 
and scattered along the way were groups of men repairing 
the damage by filling in with earth. The swarthy features 
of many of those thus employed attracted the attention of 
the passengers, and some one asked it they were not Indians. 
He was told they were. ‘* How comes it they are working 
here as section hands ?” asked the writer of the train hand. 
‘* Why, they appear to be struck on the work,” he replied. 
‘* They come and hang around the station-houses and insist 

‘on being hired whenever there is any extra work to be 
done, and every regular gang bas both Winnebagos and 
Omabas in it. They seem to think they are entitled to this 
employment.” ‘ Are they efficient workmen, or do they 
sometimes try toshirk ?” ‘‘ You better believe they work 
just as good asany of ’em. Talk about the Chinese section 

ands on the Union Pacific; they are nowhere ’‘longside of 
them Indians. Thev’d soon get bounced if they didn’c do a 
fullday. Asit is they make as much as any of ’em.”— 
Omaha Bee. 


Five Days in a Car. 


Workmen employed at Washington avenue wharf yester- 
day observed a small stick protruding from a hole in a 
freight car standing on the tracks. The stick kept moving 
around avd the men decided to open the car. ‘I'he door was 
thrown open and there, to their great surprise, was a half- 
starved lad. ‘The boy’s countenance was haggard and he 
was too weak tu walk. Hoe was taken to the Second District 
police station, where Dr. Nebinger gave the boy some restor- 
atives, and prescribed light but strengthening food. 

Tne boy told the following story : ‘* My name is Frank 
Harris. live in Chicago, where both of my parents were 
buried some time age, 1am 13 years old. haa no one to 
take care of me. and I earned a few pennies whenever I 
could. On last Wednesday IT saw the men loading the cars 
at the d-pot at Chicago. At dinner-time, when the men 
left, the car was ouly partly loaded. Icreptin and bid in 
the corner behind a big box. I thought I would take ashort 
ride, and when I got out into the country [ would getoff the 
car and find work. The men came back and filled the car 
and locked the door. That afternoon we started off, and I 
have been in the car ever since. We often stopped, and I 
hatloed, but I could make no one hear me. Then we would 
rumble off again, and I would throw myself back and cry. 
I don’t know bow long I was in there or how far we went.” 
—Philadelphia Record, Aug. 4. 

A Narrow Escape. 


Passengers who were on Erie train No. 4 last Thursday 
night are probably not aware how near they came to a 
terrible disaster. As is pretty generally known, all way | 
trains are obliged to take side tracks in time to leave the 
Main road clear for the “flyer.” On tbe night referred to, 
trains 36 and 49 were ordered to take tne switch near 
Friendship, to let the express pass. Train 36, coming east, 
arrived first and entered the switch from the west end. | 
Train 49 arrived soon after and started in on the same 
switch from the east end. Before the train had been drawn | 
in far enough to clear the main track, the engineer, seeing 
the headlight of train 36 ahead, and not kiowing whether | 
it was standing still or pulling toward him, re-| 
versed his engine and stopped. For some reason unknown | 
to our reporter, no flag was sent out by the latter train to 
stop No. 4, which soon came tbund-ring along at terrific | 
speed. The engmeer of train 36 heard the “flyer” approach, | 
and becoming su idenly seized with fear, turned to a brake- | 
man who bappened to be in the engine and exclaimed, ‘* For 
God’s sake flag that train!” although he was not certain! 
at the time that the train at the east end had not cleared the 
track. The brakeman leaped to the ground and ran to the 
front of the locomotive, where he seized one of the sigual 
lamps, which at first be could not get loose, but by bringing 
all his strength to bear upon it, succeeded in pulling it from 
its fastening. He ran to the side of the track and in attempting 
to swing the lamp the light went out, and the “flyer” dashed 
by like a gust of wind. Tbe ever-watchful engineer, Mr. J. 
K. Chapman, had observed the movement of the lamp, and, 
fearing danger, immediately applied the air-brakes, re- 
versed his engine, and worked her hard in the back gear 
He stopped so quick that the passengers were lifted clean 
from their seats. It was the quickest stop ever made on the 
division, but it was no better than the occasion required. 
After the stop had been made ic was found that the ‘ flyer” 
lacked only a couple of lengths of crashing iuto the side of 
train 49. 

When train 4 passed the Friendship depot it was run- 
ping at the rate of nearly a mile a minute, being a little 
lat, and there is no telling what the consequences would 
have been only for the sudien action taken by engineer 
Boyden, ot train 36. It is said that as the ‘flyer” dashed by 
his engine he became so paralyzed that he could not move 
for some time.—Hornellsville (N. Y.) Times, Aug. 1. 
Another Fireman Saves a Child. 

John DeGerld, the fireman of engine No. 179, dida gallant 
deed Weduesday morning on the run up to the Junction. 
On reaching the curve this side of North Aurora a little 
child was noticed on the track only a short distance ahead. 
Brakes were called for, and at the sound of tbe whistle the 
little child started to run, but fell prostrate, and instantly 
realizing that the train could not be stopped in time, John 
hastened over to the front of the engine, and climbing down 
upon the grt he clung to the shackle-bar with one hand, 
while with the other he was fortunate enough to seize the 
child, snatch it from the track and hold it out of danger un- 
til the train came toastop. The occurrence was witnessed 
by both parents of the chiid and several otber persons, none 
of whom, however, were near enough to attempt a rescue, 
and even John’s prompt action barely saved the little one 
from a horrible death, as there was not an instant to spare. 
—Aurora, Ilt., Beacon, Aug. 1. 

Car Thieves Arrested. 


A dispatch from St. Louis, Aug. 5, says: 








“Dick Lind- 


say, his son Thomas Lindsay, Ellis Rhodes, Mace Jones and | 


m. West, members of a gang of railroad thieves, were ar- 
rested at Brovklyn, IIL, opposite this city, between 1 and 3 
o'clock this morning by Detective Furlong and six of his 
men belonging to tne secret service of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. These mea are all negroes and belong to the 
same gang, several members of which were arrested some 
weeks ago and are now in jail at Belleville, Ill. Fourteen of 
the gang have so far been arrested, and the prospect is that 


— : 
all of the remainder, seven in number, will be captured in a | 


few days, when the most effective band of railroad thieves | 
ever organized will be thoroughly broken up. Mace Jones | 
is the man who killed Town Marshal Green in Brovuklyn last | 
Tuesday night, and Lindsay and Rhodes shot—very seri- | 
ously wounding—a car watchman named McLean three 
weeks ago. 


DSeneral Mailroad Mews 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Richmond & Danville, special general meeting, at the 
office in Richmond, Va., Sept. 12, at noon. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, annual meeting, at the 
office in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Aug, 15. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Cieveland & Pittsburoh (leased to Pennsylvania Com- 
pany), 134 per cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 1. Transfer 
books close Aug. 10. 

Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 314 per cent., semi-an- 
nual, on the preferred stock, and 3 per cent. upon the com- 
mon stock, payable Aug. 15, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 6. 

Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

The International Assuciation of Traveling Passenger 
Agents will hold its annual convention in Detroit, Mich., 
Aug, 15. 

The Road-Masters’ Association of America will hold its 
first regular meeting in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 12. 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Baltimore, Sept. 19. 

The New Enyland Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. 

The American street Railway Association will hold its 
next meeting in Chicago, Oct. 9. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
autumn meeting in Troy, N. Y., during the second week in 
October. 

The General Time Convention will hold its fall meeting at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 11. 

The Southern !ime Convention will hold its fall meeting 
at No. 46 Bond street, New York, Oct. 17. 

The American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its fall meeting in Washington, Oct. 23. 























ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Belleville & Centralia.—The directors of this company 
met in Belleville, [ll., last week, and elected D. P. Alexan- 
der, President; Russell Hinckley, Vice-President; Henry 
Davis, Secretary: A. Alexander, Treasurer; M. W. 
Weir, General Solicitor; D. P. Alexander, H. A. Alexander 
and Henry Davis, Executive Committee. 


Central, of Georgia.--Mr. W. F. Shellman has been ap- 
pointed Traffic Manager of this road and all its leased and 
controlled lines. He bas been on the road a number of 
years, and has been Superintendent of the Southwestern 
Railroad Division since Mr. Raoul was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent some three vears ago. 

Mr. Theodore D. Kline has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Southwestern Railroad, to succeed Mr. Shellman. 
Mr. Kline is now Superintendent of the Atlanta Division of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, and was formerly 
on the Richmond & Petersburg road. 


Central Pacific.—Mr. C. B. Seymour has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Colorado Division, with office at the 
Needles, Cal. This is the new division, built to connect with 
the Atlantic & Pacific. 


Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—Mr. B. F. Mitchell 
has been appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
with office in Louisville, Ky., in place of B. F. Blue, re- 
signed. 

Chicago, Iowa & Kansas.—The directors of this new 
company are: George T. Bowers, W. W. Guthrie, Thomas 
J. White, Atchison, Kan.; N.J. Ladd, Henry Parkham, 
E. E. Pratt, A. G. Stanwood, N. H. Stone, Boston. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. Henry C. Wicker, Freight 
Traffic Manager of this road, has issued the following no- 
tice: ‘“ Mr. Peter Ha'lenbeck is appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Winona & St. Peter Railroad, 
also of the Dakota Division except the line between Iro- 
quois, D. T.,and Hawarden, Ia. All communications re- 
specting the freight traffic of the above line shouid, after 
Aug. 1, be addressed to Mr. Hallenbeck at Winona.” 

Mr. Wm. S. Mellen, General Freight Agent of the same 
road, has addressed the following circular to all agents and 
connecting lines: ‘‘On and after Aug. 1, John 8S. George, 
Commercial Agent, office No. 102 Wisconsin street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will have charge of rates and divisions from 
Milwaukee to Eastern and Southern points, all rail, via 
Cricago, Grand Haven, or Ludington ; also via steamboat 
lines around the lakes. Agents and connecting lines inter- 
ested will address him as above for rates and divisions on 
freights from Milwaukee to Eastern and Southern points.” 


Cincinnati, Atlantic & Columbus.—Mr. F. J. Roudebush, 
of Batavia, O., has been appointed Receiver of this unfinish- 
ed road. 

Cleveland & Mahoning Valley.—This company last week 
elected Stevenson Burke President; J. H. Devereux. Vice- 
President; E. E. Poppleton, Secretary; E. B. Perkins, Treas- 
urer. The road is leased to the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio. 

Lehigh & Wilkesbarre’ Coal Co.—Mr. 8. B. Whiting bas 
been appointed Superintendent of this company’s property. 
Mr. Whiting has been Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. for some time. 


Miramichi Valley.—At a meeting of the corporators of 
this new company at Fredericton, N. B., Aug. 2, the fol- 
lowing directurs were chosen: Alexander Gibson, John 
Gibson, Alexander Morrison, Wm. Muirhead, John Pickard, 
Alfred Rowley, J. B. Snowball. 

Another party of the corporators met at Newcastle, N. B., 
on the same day, and elected the following directors: R. R. 
Call, Allan A. Davidson, John C. Miller, Wm. Richards, 
Robert Swim, R. P. Whitney, James Wilson. This Loard 
elected R. R. Call President; W. A. Park, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 








The courts will have to decide which is the legal. board. 


Mt. Vernon & Tamaroa.—Mr. E. W. Muenscher is Chief 
Engineer of this new Illinois road. 


New Brunswick.—At the annual meeting in Fredericton, 
N. B., Aug. 2, the following directors were chosen: Isaac 
Burpee, St. John, N. B.; George Stephen, Montreal ; E. R. 
Burpee, Bangor, Me.; D. Willis James, J. S. Kennedy, J. 
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Thorne President; I. Burpee, General Manager; Alfred 
Seeley, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Northern Pacific.—Mr. |H. Haupt, General Manager, 
ha- i ued the following circular, dated Aug. 1, 1883 : 

‘* Phe following changes are hereby made in the organ- 
ization of the operating departments of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, the seme to take eff: ct this date : 

* J. T. Odell is appointed Assistant General Manager of 
the Eastern Division, to include all branches and leased 
lines east of Helena, Montana. "i 

“The charge of J. M. Beckley, Assistant General Man- 
agerof Western Division, is extended to Helena, and in- 
cludes all branches and leased lines west of that point. 
Office at New Tacoma, Washington Territory. 

** Jobn Muir is appointed Superintendent of Traffic for 
the whole line. Office at St. Paul, Minn. 

‘* The assistant general managers are authorized to ap- 
prove all requisitions.pay-rolls and vouchers on the divi-ions 
under their charge, and perform the ordinary official duties 
uf the General Manager. 

‘*They will, unless otherwise ordered, suvervise and direct 
the operations of the transportation and road departments, 
and receive reports from all officers connected therewith. 
‘*The machinery department for the whole line will con- 
tinue as heretofore under the charge of G. W. Cushing, Su- 
perintendent of Motive Power, Machinery and Rolling 
Stock, who will report to the General Manager. 

“The operating divisions east of Helena will be consoli- 
dated into three grand divisions, as follows : 

‘* The First Grand Division will embrace the Minnesota 
Division and branches, including the St. Paul & Northern 
Pacific: the Northern Pacific, Fergus & Black Hills ; the 
Little Falls & Dakota; the Wisconsin Division; and such 
other branches, extensions and leased lines as may be con- 
nected therewith. 

“The Second Grand Division will include the Dakota 
and Missouri divisions, the Fargo & Southwestern, the 
Jamestown & Northern, and extensions to be constructed 
hereafter. 

“The Third Grand Division will include the Yellowstone 
and Montana divisions, the National Park Branch, and other 
branche: to be constructed. 

‘**M. C. Kimberly will be Superintendent of the First 
Grand Division. Office, Brainerd, Mion., A. E. Law and 
W. D. Simpson, Assistants, with offices at St. Paul and 
Fergus Falls, Minn., respectively. 

“J. M. Grabam, Superintendent of Second Grand 
Division. Office, Fargo, Dak. A. L. McLeod. Assistant, in 
charge of Missouri Division, vice D. R. Taylor, resigned. 
Office, Mandan, Dak. 

**S. R. Ainslie, Superintendent of Third Grand Division. 
Office, Glendive, Montana. F. L. Richmond, Assistant, in 
charge of Montana Division. Office. Livingston, Montana. 
**This consolidation of divisions will affect only the general 
supervision. All accounts, pay-rolls, vouchers, etc., must 
be kept separate and distinct for each division, as hereto- 
fore, and especial attention must be given to the distriLu- 
tion of accounts, in order that the operating expenses of 
each division may be separately and accurately determined, 
in accordance with the instructions heretofore given. 
‘Uniformity in rules, regulations, signals, forms and ac- 
counts must be insisted on, and no division superintendent 
or other officer will he permitted to vary from established 
standards in construction or operation without the approval 
in writing of the General Manager.” 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. Robert L. Holliday has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Bedford Division in place of 
Thomas A. Roberts, transferred. Mr. M. W. Thompson 
succeeds Mr. Holliday as Engineer of Maintenance of Way, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division. 

Mr. Thomas A. Roberts, late of the Bedford Division, is 
apnointed Superintendent of the Middle Division of the 
Philadelpbia & Erie Divisicn. 


Rutland.—The new board has elected Charles Clement 
President in place of John B. Page, and J. H. Wiison Treas- 
urer, pro tem.; subsequently th- board elected J. A. Mead 
Treasurer, and George R. Bottom, Register. 


St. Joseph, Joplin & Gulf.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, Abram Nave, St. Joseph, Mo.:; Vice- 
President, C. Leland, Jr., Troy, Kan.; Secretary, J. W. 
Porch, St. Joseph, Mo.; Superintendent, Joseph Harrison. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.--Mr. Frank C. Hollins, of 
New York, bas beeen chosen a director in place of Charles 
G. Landon. 


St. Louis, Emporia & Denver.—The directors of this new 
company are: R. W. Blue. H. C. Cross, C. Hood, Wm. Mar- 
tindale, Emporia, Kan.; J. L. Pece, Butler, Mo ; John D. 
Perry, John Scullin, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles Foster, Fos- 
toria, O.; Amos Townsend, Cleveland, O.: Warner Miller, 
Herkimer, N. Y.; Thomes M. Nichol, New York. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. W. M. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed General Agent of this road for the state of Texas. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has appointed Mr. E. E. Dwight Receiver of tbis 
road. Mr. Dwight has been General Manager of the road 
for several months, and bad previously served as Division 
Superintendent on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton roads. 


Vandalia & Springfield.—Mr. E. W. Muenscher is Chief 
Engineer of this new Lilinois road. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. B. F. Blue has resigued bis position as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Chesapeake, Ohio & 
Southwestern road. 


—Mr. D. R. Taylor has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Division of the Northern Pacific 
road, and will go into other business. He will remain in 
Dakota. 


—Mr. James Cooke, for 14 years Superintendent and for a 
vear past President of the Cooke (formerly the Danforth) 
Locomotive & Machine Works, of Paterson, N. J., died 
Aug. 2,aged 46 years. A more extended notice of his 
life will be found elsewhere. 


—Col. George L. Perkins, Treasurer of the Norwich & 
Worcester Railroad Co., is without doubt the oldest railroad 
officer in the United States. He celebrated his ninety-sixth 
birthday at his residence in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 4. Col. 
Perkins is still an active man and attends regularly to busi- 
ness. 

—L. F. Booth. Joint Immigrant Agent of the trunk lines 
at Castle Garden, bas been missing from his office and home 
since Friday, July 27. and bis accounts were found in con- 
fusion. Little mouey passed through his office except the 
collections for excess baggage, which were usually settled 
monthly, and these were not great in amount, and certainly 
not enough to tempt a man of Mr. Booth’s position to give 
up for it the salary he could command, even if position and 





Kennedy Tod, O. H. Northcote, Samuel Thorne, New York; 
Lord Elphinstone, Scotland. The board elected Samuel 





principle had nothing to do with it. But there isso far no 
explanation of his disappearance and apparent defalcation. 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Seven months ending July 31: 




























1883. 1882 Inc. or P.c. 
Canadian Pacific ........ $2,761,112 $1,175,256 IL $1,£85,853 184.% 
Central lowa.............. 678,797 687,7°8 I. 41,059 6.4 
Chi. & Alton............. . 4,507,564 4,136,749 L 87 815 8u 
Chi. & Eastern Illino.s... 913.4% 964,120 D. 50,695 53 
Chi. & Grand Trunk...... 1.59), L 416,587 39.0 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...... a. 1,9 6,545 151 
Chi. & Northwestern .... 12,97 I. 30 .189 24 
Chi., St. P., Min. & Oma... 2,761,837 x,5"8,123 I 173,714 €7 
Cin., N. O. & Tex. Pacific. 1,378,472 ,346,515 D. 18,043 1.3 
Denver & Rio Grande.... 3 295,600 3,601,299 IL. 394,001 10.9 
East. Tenn. Va. & Ga.....  2,0°6072 = 1,646,252 1. 436,840 26.1 
Haniibal & St. Joseph.... 1,347,127 1,134,839 LL 212,284 187 
Ind., Bloom & Western... 1,6'5,12 1,355,785 I. 249,34t 18.4 
Little R’k & Ft. Smith... 277,404 231,357 LI. 46,127 19.9 
Little Rk., Miss. R & Tex. 204,362 13,7738 L 70,584 52.7 
Long Island ..... -« 1,446,904 1,330,265 LL. 115,939 8.7 
Louisville & Nashville.... 7,483,777 6,871,843 I. 611 8*4 8.9 
Memphis & Charieston... 662.053 90.243 I. W1,8l 17.3 
Mi... Lake Shore & W .... £47,150 765.6 L 7u614 148 
Mu. Pacific 1 nes: 
Central Branch...., .... 449,273 I. $25,975 74.1 
Int. & Gt. No 1,714,164 L 3°1,¥7 158 
Mo., Kan. & Tex 3,164,660 L 773,420 247 
Mo Pacific 3,9 05°98 L Wil 1.4 
St L, Iron Mt. &So.... 64,: 3,.70,8.2 L 263,468 78 
Texas & Pacific..... .. 3,374,260’ 2,512,509 I 861,755 343 
Mobile & Ohio.... ...... .- 1,102,216 3,014,121 1. +, C04 87 
N. Y. & N. England........  1,637,8 6 1,83", I. 106, 5.8 
Northern Pecific... ae 316,458 3,353,582 L 962,774 28.7 
Ohio Central... . va emp aane . | abegnrenss ee 
Ohio Southern. . 222,010 197,486 I. 24,524 12.4 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co.... 2,%9,4 2,726,289 I. 33,11 12 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev 377,875 460,993 D. 65123 14.3 
St. L. & San Francisco 1,046.9! 832 a 144,50 7.9 
St. P.& Duluth............ 603,156 517,208 L 140,93 <8 2 
St. P., Minn & Manitoba.. 4,525,318 4,484.35) 1. 4',968 0.9 
Union Pacific........... . $9,422,828 15,774,774 D. 351,946 2.2 
Six months ending June 30: 
Atchison, Topeka & 8. F.. $6.674,042 $6,837,319 D. $163,307 24 
Net earnings ........... 3,3 35,780 2,877,775 L 1008,024 42.3 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy. ..,.. 11,405.23 9,155,616 1. 2,249,537 246 
Net earnings.... eee. ° 5,081,547 3,889,513 L 1,491,034 38a,3 
Cin. Wash. « BaJtimore.. 356,581 710,194 L 146,387 = -2u.8 
Cleve., Col, Cin. & Ind... 1,874,462 1,871,190 LL 3,272 1.7 
Kan. City, L.& So. Kan..  '694.952 4€5686 f. 220,266 492 
Net earnings. .......... 344,862 29,796 LI. 135,066 64.8 
Month of June : 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. $1,146,107 $1,152,479 D. $7,372 08 
Net earnings .. ..... > RD 451,306 204,279 45.3 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy....... 1,937916 1,437,164 500.752 34.9 
Net earnings. ........ 941,6-8 516,12 % 428.565 83.0 
Cin., Wash. & Baltimore.. 140.268 312,289 L 27.949 151 
Cleve., Col., Ciu. & Ind... -9,156 371,007 _D. 41,851 113 
Kan. City, L. & So. Kan.. 114,978 97,766 L 17,212 176 
Rome, Watertown & Og.. 143,206 18%"8 I 5,178 3.8 
Net earnings............ 41,885 24,980 16,836 67.4 
Month of July: 
Canadian Pacific......... $551,000 $281,000 L $27,000 =96.1 
91587 TL. 9.385 10.3 
5. 7026°4 I. 13.319 19 
151732 D. 25,48 167 
1,464.9 6 LL. 864,74 248 
2.5990) I. 11Le00 )§=65.4 
s ose 3 50.4.9 L 74.371 20.6 
Cin., N.O. & Tex. Pac.. . 2-2,:98 216, 43 LL. 6.5) 2.9 
Denver & Ri» Grande.... 647,000 a.,400 TL 157,600 32.1 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga . 134 236,3°9 I. 61.795 26.2 
Hannibal & St. Jo . 180,245 192,<79 D. 12,034 62 
Ind., Bloom. & West : 217,618 205,072 L 12.546 6.1 
Lake Erie & Western.... W792 195,863 D. 27.95. 26.4 
Little R ck & Ft. Smith.. 30,661 27,358 L 333 120 
Little Rk., Miss. R. & Tex, 24,003 17,755 6.248 347 
Long Island . .... ....... *66,9i4 3°2,412 14,532 41 
Louisville & Nashville. .. 1,139,500 1, 63,765 TW 3) @1 
Memphis & Charleston... 84,615 6-311 21304 31.3 
Mil., Lake Shore & W..... $1,835 68,993 12,842 18.7 
Mo. Pacilic lines: 
Central] Branc 2,852 57,962 35,899 619 
Int. & Gt. No. 223,26 45,705 = =2.5 
Mo., Kan. & Tex 487,334 3314 212 
Mo. Pacific...... 705,008 D 573 01 
St. L., Iron Mt « 5R5, 539.519 48,371 6 
Tex. & Pavific 637,7 [. 158,342 41.8 
Wabash, St. L. & P . D. 202,530 143 
Mobile & Ohio 136, 1,663 t2 
N.Y &N. England 308,88 10,847 36 
Northern Pacific... 841,000 14¢,933 21.2 
Ohio Central...... ‘ a.  ceeitiee  - . eee nee 
Ohio Southern... ..... ... 20,255 L761 6.5 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co.... 461,350 29,023 6.7 
Set earnings.... ....... 231,850 > 1,502 6 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev 45.519 73,740 D. 27,921 37.7 
St. L. & San Francisc 279,900 318,400 D. 38.500 121 
St. P. & Duluth 137,972 ’ . 41,274 427 
S:. P., Minn. & Man...... 6L",8 0 831,100 D. 220,400 20.6 
Union Pacific........... «. 2,268,000 2,831,000 D. 3°,000 14 


It should be remembered that the earlier statements of 
earnings are largely estimated, and are subject to correc- 
tion by later reports. 


Colorado Pool. 

Commissioner George H. Daniels, of the Colorado Pool 
Association, has issued the following notice: 

“To parties using the Missouri River joint rate sheet, west- 
bound, notice is hereby given: First, ‘That first-class lim- 
ited rates from Atchison and Leavenworth, via the Mis- 
sour Pacific Pacific Railway to local pvints on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and Atlantic & Pacific raiJroads, 
are void. Second, rates of all classes trom Atchison and 
Leavenworth, via the Missouri Pacific Railway to Soutbern 
Pacific points, do not apply via Kansas City and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe ilroad, Atchison and vel- 
worth being local points to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad.” 


Passes over the Northern Pacific. 


The Vice-President and the General Manager of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad have already found it necessary 
to issue circulars in relation to passes over that line. Vice- 
Pre-ident Oakes’ circular is as follows: 

“The extension of the Northern Pacific Railroad 1s to 
Montana, and the early completion of its lines to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and to the Pacific will, no doubt, very great- 
ly increase the applications for spe ‘ial privileges by relig- 
ious, charitable, medical, legal, scientific and other asso- 
clatious, and by numerous other classes. 

* «fhe General Manager is therefore instructed to grant no 
sp>cial traius and vo special cars gratuitously without 
a.i.bority in each individual case from this office, and so 
observe the rule of declining all applications for free passes, 
unless he shall in bis judgment decide that the interest of 
the company in any particular case requires the issue, when 
he will report the fact and his reasons therefor to this office, 
as required by existing rules. 

‘‘The general rules heretofore adopted in reference to 
passes and reduced-rate tickets issued to clergymen, press 
representatives and others are sufficiently liberal, and must 
be rigidly enforced.” 

General Manager Haupt's circular reads as follows: 

** Passes and reduced rates to army officers, members of 
the press, missionaries and clergymen will be given under 
prescribed rules by G. K.*Barnes, General Ticket Agent, St. 
Paul, to whom application should be made directly, and not 
through the General Manager. 

‘* No passes will be given to influence business. 

‘‘ None to parties who visit the country with a view to 
settlement. 

* None to parties who propose to start new industries or 
solicit busivess for established houses. 

‘* None to parties who wish to see the country and write 
notices, 

** None to seekers of grazing ranges. 

‘None to employés of other roads who wish to see the 
country, except when special request is made by General 

anager. 

‘None to employés of Northern Pacific beyond the divis- 


ion to which they belong, except when traveling upon com- 
pany busine:s under proper authority. 

** None to families of employes except by recommendation 
of division superintendents or heads of departments, and in 
no case will application be made for passes over other roads 
for employes. 

** Passes to state and territorial officials must be confined 
to the states and territories in which they are located. 

* After Juan. 1, 1884, no passes or reduced rates will be 
given east of the Missouri River to parties who propose to 
erect elevators, mills or other buildings. The time has 
arrived when thejprotection of passes and reduced rates to 
encourage new industries must be withdrawn on the older 
divisions, and a revenue secured, if possible, to pay interest 
and expense of operation. 

‘* A round-trip pass, on the completion of the road, will 
have a cash value of $200, and an annual may be worth 
$2,000. This is too much transportation to be given 
gratuitously. The Nortbern Pacific Railroad Co. propose to 
pay for all services received, and will expect proper con- 
sideration for all services performed.” 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending July 28 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight repurting Northwestern 
warkets and receipts at the sevenAtlantic ports have been, 
in bushels, for the past seven years : 

Northwestern shipments. 
P.c. Atlantic 





Total. By rail. by rail. receipts. 

340.916 11.4 2,474,726 

1,333,150 30.8 5,949 803 

1,670.595 34.8 7.816 854 

ee 1,773,891 29.2 8,945,542 

. 2,121 597 41.6 6,337,240 

5 1,768,028 7.3 4.534,°51 
1883 ... 4,185,257 2,929,946 1,184,177 40.4 3.380,869 


Tbus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week were 2,732,000 bushels less than in the corresponding 
week of last year (wbich, with one exception, were the larg- 
est of the year), 5,208,000 less than in 1880, and tbe 
smallest since 1877. There were, however, 359,000 bushels 
more tban in the previous month of this year, and the larg- 
est for five weeks. The effect of this year’s harvest begins 
to be felt slightly, chiefly by larger wheat receipts at St. 
Louis; but the total wheat receipts are extremely small for 
the season. Northwestern receipts of wheat alone for the 
week to July 28 for four successive years bave been: 


1880. 1881. 1882, 1883. 
Bushels.... ...3,456,718 1,711,101 3,986,077 938,932 

Thus the wheat receipts this year, though larger than in 
previous weeks, were not one-fourth as great as last year. 

The shipments of these markets for the week this year 
were 1,810,000 bushels less than last year, not half as great 
as in 1880,and less than in 1877 even. They were also 353,- 
000 bushels less than in the previous week of this year, and 
the smallest siace navigation opened. The rail shipments, 
however, were the largest for six weeks, and the river ship- 
ments were 235,806 bushels, or 8 .per cent. of the whole, 
which is the largest quantity for seven weeks. Thus the lake 
sbipments were but 1,509,963 bushels, while early in the 
season more than 5,000,000 bushels went by lake in a single 
week, and but once before this season have they been less 
than 2,000,000 bushels. 

The Atlantic receipts fcr the week were 1,153,000 bushels 
less than in the corresponding week of last year, 4,565,000 
less than in 1880, and smaller than in any corresponding 
week since 1877. They were, however, 384,000 bushels 
mare than in the previous week of this year, and the largest 
for four years. Atlantic receipts have usually begun to in- 
crease handsomely by this week afier a good winter wheat 
crop—much more than this year. But there are distinct 
signs of the winter wheat harvest this year also, especially 
in the large wheat receipts of Baltimore, which are 622,871 
bushels, and more than half of the whole Altantic wheat 
receipts, 

At this time last year wheat made say 571¢ per cent. of 
the whole Northwestern grain receipts, and 83 per cent. of 
the Atlantic grain receipts; this year it forms but 22% 
per cent. of the Northwestern receipts, and 34 per cent. of 
the Atlantic receipts. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for this week to July 28 have 
been for four successive years : 








1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Flour, bbls...... 165,219 113,678 96,247 109,518 
Grain, bu........ 6.694.102 4,636,681 3,006,951 2,098,795 
Total, bu........ 7,437,587 5,148,232 3,440,062 2,591,626 


At this time last year exports had revived and large quan- 
tities of wheat were going forward. We see then in the 
aggregate the exports this year were 848,000 bushels less 
than last. and were 2,557.000 less than in 1881, and 4,846,- 
000 bushels less than in 1880. 


Coal. 


Anthracite coal tonnages reported for the seven months 
endiog July 28 areas follows, the tonnage in each case being 
only that originating on the line to which it is credited : 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Phila. & Reading.... ... 3,782,221 3,600,207 I. 181,924 5.1 
North’rn Central, Shamo- 

RT AR 571.974 598,701 I. 73,273 12.3 
Summit Branch ..... .. 270881 262,907 L 7,974 3. 
Sunbury, Hazleton & W. 92,198 79,843 L 2.355 2.9 
North & West Branch. . ks ae I 202.176 ... 
Central of N. J....... .. 2.485.947 2,241,946 I. 244001 10.9 
Lehigh Valley ... 3,402,235 3,304,025 I. 98,210 2.9 
Penna. & N.Y... ...... 111,730 =111.011 L 719 0.6 
Del., Lacka. & Western. 2576929 2,4 3,310 I. 163,619 68 
De]. & Hudson Canal Co. 2,044,783 1.854,238 I. 545 10.3 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 735,228 720,666 I. 14562 2.0 
State Line & Sullivan.... 34,295 31,982 I. 2,313 7.2 





Jotal anthracite....... 16,490,597 15,218,926 1. 1,271,671 84 
The North & West Branch road was not opened at this 
time last year. 
Toe tonnage of anthracite coal reported fer the corre- 
sponding period for eight years has been as follows : 


ME Wiblsdacdees «4 s%p 16,490,597 | 1879....--..- -.-.0eee 13,898,602 
MOM osecs ssniceceecs 15,218,926 | 1878.........-22-0. 00s 8,498,437 
rare 14,316,439 | 1877......26-- 0 eee ee 11,509,280 
| rene 11,509,280 | 1876......  ....---5.. 8,587,874 


The tonnage this year keeps very well up to its lead over 
the heaviest of former years, and it seems to be pretty well 
—— nothwithstanding some complaints of a dull 
mat ket. 

Semi-bituminous coal tonnages for the seven months end- 
ing July 28 are reported as follows: 








1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Cumberland, all lines....1,316,3°3 567,343 I. 749,070 132.0 
Huntingdon & Broad Top. 107,868  156,5.3 D. 685 31.0 
East Broad Top.......... 25, 52,613 D. 27,564 52.4 
Tyrone & C earfield.. ... 1,599,503 1,594,141 L 5 3ti2 03 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe. 134,467 125,145 L 9.322 7.5 
Total semi-bituminous.3,183,250 2,495,759 1. 687,455 27.5 
For Cumberland the comparison is with a period when 
production wa: stopped for several months by the long 


strike. Tbe decrease in the Broad Top coals is partly due 





to the fact that the demand for them last year was in- 
creased by the scarcity of Cumberland. Clearfield and 


Snow Shoe coals, bowever, show small gains, and the result 
is a very large semi-bituminous tonnage. 

Bituminous tounages reported for the seven months end- 
ing July 28 are as follows : 





1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Barclay R. R. & Coal Co...... 251,257 D. 74,224 29.5 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R. x 299,839 D. 50.720 16.9 
Penn and Westmoreland..... 774,872 744,135 I. 20, 2.7 
Li. 2,. 4.5 ere 246,664 201.557 I. 45,lu7 224 
Southwest Penna. R. R....... 1,1: 48.655 1. 12.475 255 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. R. R.. 305,115 400,893 D. 95,778 23.9 
Total bituminous.......... 1,813,933 1,956,336 D. 142,403 7.3 


There was a moderate increase in gascoal and in raw coal 
from the Connellsville coke district, and a considerable de- 
crease in those Pennsylvania coals which are largely used in 
the iron districts. 

Coke tonnages reported for the seven months ending July 
28 are as follows: 





188%. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe.. . 11.664 14,562 D. 1.898 14.0 
Allegheny Regi n, Pa. R. R. 51,883 61.04% D. 17.060 18.8 
Penn & Westmoreland... .. 198,002 14*,748 D. 20,746 14.0 
West Penna. R.R.......... 60,766 69.564 D 8.798 12.6 
ar | eee 1.176,420 1,030,8°1 I. 145,619 14.1 
Yonnelisville R. } 24% 
Pittsburzh R. { Pa.R.R. 345.096 362,361 D. 17.265 48 
Total COS. oo. 02460 -Ke00s- 1,773,931 1,689,079 I. 84,852 50 


The increase in coke was’wbollv from the Southwest Penn- 
sylvania road, the otber districts showing a decrease this 
year. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania & New York road 





for the eight months of its fiscal year from Dec. 1 to July 
28 was as follows: 

1883. 1882, Inc. or Dec. P.c, 

Anthracite. ... ... 737,085 687,296 L 49,789 72 

Bituminous.... . . 209,879 251,757 D. 41,378 16.5 

ceo. 946,964 933,553 IL 8411 08 


The larger part of the anthracite is received from the 
Lehigh Valley road. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top rcad for the seven months ending July 28 was : 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Broad Top coal......... 107.868 156.553 4 48,685 31.0 
Cumberland coal....... 283,060 85,331 I. 197,729 231.8 
NR Seca ssn Sien 390,928 241,884 I. 149,044 61.6 


The Broad Top coal is mined on the line; the Cumberland 
is hauled over the road for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the seven months ending July 
28 was as follows: 


From line of From other 
road. 








roads. Total.” 

Anthracite...... ... S74,A74 864,348 1,238,822 
Semi-bituminous.., 1,734,010 365 808 2.099.818 
Bituminous ... .. 1.636.890 3,856 1.640.746 
Sconce cate 1,429,336 344,595 1,773 931 
OR, 5+ snentases 5,174,710 1,578,607 6,753,317 
TREE Bb CO GONG, WEE ivcccccsiccs 2 accccesncesssdcnas 6,303,672 
Increase (7.1 per cent.)........ .. . 449,645 


The tonnage for July (four weeks) was: Coal, 684,440; 
coke, 227,877; total, 912,317 tons, against 782,511 tons in 
July, 1882, an increase of 129,806 tous, or 16.6 per cent., 
for the month. 

Cumber:and coal shipments for the week ending Aug. 
4 were 63,323 tons. The total shipments this year to Aug. 
4 were 1,379,686 tons, 


Crop Prospects. 


Reports from every station in Minnesota and several of 
the Dakota stations on the Chicago & Northwestern show 
(about July 28) an excellent cononition of all grains and most 
places west of Mar kato, Minn., and a fair to go: d condition 
at most places further east. Storms of hail and wind had 
done much damage in certain sections, but only a very 
small proportion of the whole. Where injury had been 
more general it was chiefly by rust and blight, which had 
done considerable damage in some places and a little in 
many. In Dakota the promise was for a decidedly large 
yield of all grains, in Minnesota for at least an average of 
wheat and much more of oats and barley. 

The Statistical Agent, for Minnesota, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, reports the condition of wheat 
for the whole state, Aug. 1, as 102—2 per cent. above a full 
average condition—of rye 97, oats 98, barley 96, and corn 
87. The average yield of wheat for the last five years, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture, has been but 
12.3 bushels per acre, which is below the average of the 
United States; but the “full average” used by crop stutis- 
ticians too often represents an ideal ‘* average,” which is 
not attained in most years; and, moreover, previous 
to 1878, Minnesota’s average was considerably above 
what it has been since. The yield in Minne- 
sota last year was reported by the Department 
last year as 13 bushels per acre, which is 5 per cent. above 
the average of the past five years. Tbe Department report 
this year makes the condition of wheat lowest in the Red 
River Valley (87), 90 in the otber counties north of those on 
the Breckenridge lise of the Manitoba Railroad; thence 
south and west of the Minnesota River, the condition is bet- 
ter than elsewhere in the state, and much above an average, 
while east of the Minnesota River, where is a very large 
proportion of the cultivated land of the state, but where 
recently other crops bave been largely substituted for wheat, 
there has been some damage by rust, blight, storms and 
chinch bugs, which apparently brings down what was 
lately a good condition to or below anaverage. In the 
counties east of the Mississippi, nearly all north of the lat- 
itude of St. Paul, a little less than the average vield was 
expected, but a quality above the average. All this part of 
the state, however, produces less than 2,000,000 | ushels— 
less than a single county further south has prodyced. 

The condition this yearin the different sections is almost 
the reverse of what it prem J is. The Red River Valley has 
had probably more uniformly a good conditio) than any 
other part of the state beretofore, though last year its 
yield was considerably below its average. Its average, how- 
ever, is so mucb higher than the rest of the state, that a con- 
dition of 87 there means a yield larger than unywhere in 
Soutbern Minnesota with a condition of 105. On toe other 
band, South western Minnesota, since its settlement, has prob- 
ably bad on the averagea lower condition of wheat than 
any other part of the state, and until very recertiv had very 
seldom a fair crop, while now it promises better than in any 
other part of the state. 

Wheat harvesting is generally in progress in the southern 
half of Minnesota this week, and bad barvest weather is ell 
that remains to be feared there. Even as far north as the 
Manitoba road barvesting has begun in some fields. 

Toe weather was not favorable for corn in the first week 
of August, being too cool, and the nights especially being 
cold. This arrests the growth of the plant, und would not 





be of much consequence except that corn is v backward 
this year, and needs to make rapid progress this month in 
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order to get out of the way of any frosts that may come in 
September. 

The wheat crop in Iowa is doubtless one of the best raised 
in that state for many years. Wheat has not done well in 
lowa for a number of years, and its cultivation has been 
abandoned to a great extent, so that the average is much 
less now than several yearsago. The production last year 
was 25,500,000 busbels, and the average yield 1014 bushels 
yer acre, and tbat is more than the average yield for at 
east four years past. The area of some is nearly one fourth 
less this year than in 1880. But there has been years when 
the state produced more than 40 million bushels. Twelve 
bushels per acre will make a little less than 30 millions this 
year. The land formerly devoted to wheat is now used for 
more profitable crops. 

Lake Superior Tron Ore. 

Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region from 
the opening of navigation up to Aug. | are reported as 
follows by the Marquette Mining Journal, in tons: 





1883. IsS2. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

From L’ Anse 25,9017 I. 3.164 12.2 
From Marquette 922,718 =D. 253.328 48.4 
From Eseanaba... 911,470 D. 244.142 26.8 
From St. Ignace..... 15625 D. 7326 47.0 
Total . 974,099 1,475,731 D. 501,632 33.9 


Besides the ore shipped from the Marquette District, 5,713 
tons of ore are reported delivered to loval furnaces. 

Of the ore shipped from Es anaba 183,635 tons were from 
the Marquette District and 483,693 tous from the Menom- 
inee District. ; 

The decrease in shipments thus far is a little over one- 
third, and this difference may be increased before the end of 
the season. 

Shipments of pig iron this year were 1,224 tons from 
Marquette and 75 tons from St. Ignace, a total of 1,299 
tons 

Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward from California 
points for June and the six months ending June 30 were as 
follows, in tons : 


Central Southern 


Pac'fic. Pacific. Total 
June 8574 4°97 13.471 
CS 0! ee eee a 28.018 24 954 52, V72 


In June the Central Pacific carried 63.5 per cent. of the 
total. For the half-year the tonnage was more evenly 
divided, the Central Pacific carrying 52.9 per cent. and the 
Southern Pacific 47.1 per cent. of the total. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Anniston & Atlantic.—The contract for grading this 
yoad from Anniston. Ala., to Goodwater, about 50 miles, 
has been let to J. W. Renfroe, of Atlanta, Ga., who is to 
begin work at once. 

Che stockholders have decided to extend the line from 
(foodwater southward to Montgomery. abcut 50 miles. 





Atchisen, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company’s 
statement for June and the half-year ending June 30 is as 
f. llows : 





June. 





—Six months. 
1 








ISS. ISS. 
Parnings... ...$1,146,107  $1.153,479 
Expenses 490,522 702,175 
Net earn... . $655,585 $451,306 = $3,383,799 





For the six months there was a decrease cf $163,307, or 
2.4 per cent., in gross earnings, which was more than offset 
by a decrease of $1,169,331, or 26.2 per cent., in ex- 
penses, the net carnings showing a gain of $1,006,024, or 
12.3 per cent. 

Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad from 
Augusta, Ga., southwest to Sandersville, about 65 miles, 
pa a branch from Gibson southeast te Louisville, about 25 
niles 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Work has been begun at several 
points on this company’s new Philadelphia Branch. Near 
Baltimore R. G. Huston & Co. have a large number of men 
and an extensive plant, and expect to push the work rapid- 
ly. The bridges over the Big and Litt!e Gunpowder rivers 
have been let to James J. Ryan, who has also an extensive 
plant. At Northeast, Md., Driesbach & Wilcox, who have 
a heavy contract, have begun work, and in a short time 
work will be under way all along the line. A large number 
of the laborers for this work has been supplied b7 the Rail- 
road Contractors’ Bureau, of New York. 


Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Mr. 
J. B. Reilly, contractor on this road, is building the masonry 
for the bridge over the Susquehanna near Williamsport, 
Pa., on this road. The substructure contains 7,000 cubic 
feetof masonry. The same contractor is also building the 
masonry for the bridge over Pine Creek, which will be 50 
ft. above the water. 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—The Boston 
Advertiser of Aug. 7, says: ‘The outcome of the Colby 
bill in the New Hampshire Legislature is still a problem 
open to conjecture. The Boston & Maine ofticials think 
there is no doubt of its passage next week, while some of 
the Eastern Railroad people opposed to the consolidation 
think the measure as good as dead. A railroad man of ex- 
perience, and an impartial observer of the contest, says 
that he considers the result very doubtful. ‘It is largeiv a 
question of dollars and cents.’ said he, ‘and it remains to be 
seen whether the friends of the bill will put forth enough of 
those potent arguments.’ As regards the hostility of the 
Maine Central people it is stated that a large holder of the 
stock of that road recently said that as things now stand, 
he would not sell his stock at the market price, or for con- 
siderable above that figure; but that if the lease were to be 
effected, he would sell out for whatever he could get. It is 
rumored that Mr. Willard P. Phillips was recently con- 
sulted by the Boston & Maine management with a view to 
inducing him to withdraw his equity suit to prevent the 
consummation of the lease, but that Mr. Philiips refused 
any such action, and expressed himself confident of success 
in the suit.” 

Brunswick & Western.--Tbis company has com- 
pleted its bridge over the Flint River at Albany, Ga., and 
has laid the track on its new line from the junction, two 
miles east of Albany, into that town. Heretofore its trains 
have entered the city on the Savaunah, Florida & Western 
track. Regular trains will begin to use the new track next 
week. 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The Clermont 
Branch of this road is to be extended from its present ter- 
minus at Clermont in McKean County, Pa., southwest to 
Johnsonburg on the Philadelphia & Erie road. The distance 
is about 18 miles. 


Central Pacific.—Through traffic over the new Col- 
orado Division, in cennection with the Atlintic & Pacific 
road, is expected to in ina few davs 

The grading of the first section of 2) anles of the exten- 
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sion of the Oregon Division from Redding, Cal., northward, 
has been completed, and tracklaying has been begun. The 
tracks on this extension will be laid as fast as the road-bed 
is ready for them. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company’s 
statement for June and the half-year ending June 30 is as 
follows : 






June — -Six months.——-- 

1883. 1882. abe 8R2, 
Earnings.... $1,937,916 $1,437,164 $11,405.203 $9.155.616 
Expenses + 28 921.041 6,023.656 103 





Net earn $944,688 $516,123 $5,381,547 $3.890.5 3 

The increase in net earnings for June was verv large. 
For the half-year there was an increase of $2,249,587,or 24.6 
per cent., in the gross earnings, accompanied by an increase 
of $758,553, or 14.4 per cent., in expenses, the result being a 
gain of $1,491,034, or 38.3 per cent. in net earnings. 


Chicago, iowa & Kansas.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from the northern bound- 
ary of Kansas, in Marshal] County, southwest to Salina, 
about 100 miles. 


Chicago, Lyons & Pacific.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Lyons, Ia., 
on the Mississippi, due west across the state to a point on 
the Missouri River, with branches to the southern border of 
the state. 


Chicago & Northwestern,—It is reported that this 
company will extend its iowa Midland line from its present 
terminus at Anamoza, Ia., west by north to Eagle Grove, 
about 140 miles. This extension, if built, could be used as 
an outlet eastward to Clinton for the company’s Northern 
lowa Division and a considerable part of its Dakota lines, 
and would shorten somewhat the distance from those points 
on those lines to Chicago. The extension would be partly 
south and paitly north of the [llinois Central’s Iowa line. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—This company will soon 
begin work on an extension of its White River Branch from 
Crooked Lake in Muskegon County, Mich., northward to 
Baldwin on the Flint & Pere Marquette road. The distance 
is 1214 miles, and the extension will give the company a 
connection to Ludington and Manistee. 


Cincinnati, Atlantic & Columbus.—The Ohio Court 
of Common Pleas has appointed a receiver for this road, on 
application of several creditors who hold judgments against 
the company. The road is graded from Batavia, O., to 
Fayetteville, about 15 miles, and a little iron has been laid. 


Connotton Valley.-—President Bartlett, of this com- 
pany, denies positively the reports that negotiations have 
been in progress for the sale of this road to the Pennsyl- 
vania Company or to any other parties. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The Del Norte Branch is 
now completed, and opened for traffic to Wagon Wheel, 
Col., 14 miles westward from the late terminus at South 
Fork, and 61 miles from the junction with the main line at 
Alamosa. Wagon Wheel is 311 miles from Denver by the 
railroad. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—A contract was recently let 
for gradiog 23 miles of this road northward from Agate 
Bay, Minn., on the north shore of Lake Superior. Further 
contracts are to be let as soon as possible. 





Gratton & Greenbrier.—This projected road is to run 
from Grafton, W. Va., on the Baltimore & Ohio, south- 
ward about 150 miles to the Chesapeake & Ohio in Green- 
brier County. The grading has been completed from Graf- 
ton south to Phillippi, about 24 miles, and tracklaying has 
been begun. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.— At a special meeting 
held in Galveston, Tex., Aug. 1, the stockholders voted to 
authorize an issue of second-mortgage bonds to an amount 
not exceeding $13,000 per mile of completed road, the 
proceeds of these bonds to be used for improvements and 
extensions of the road a:d for the purchase of new equip- 
ment. The new bonds will bear 6 per cent. interest, will be 
dated Oct. 1, 1883, and will have 40 vears to run. 


Gulf, Western, Texas & Pacifie.—A survey is being 
made for the extension of this road from Cuero, Tex., north- 
ward about 30 miles to Gonzales, where it will connect with 


a branch of the Galveston, Hamisburg & San Antonio 
road. 
Houston, East & West Texas.—This road is now 


completed to the old town of Nacogdoches, Tex., 5 miles 
westward from the late terminus at Lewisville and 140 
miles from Houston. Work is progressing bevond the new 
terminus. 


IHinois Central.—It is reported that this company has 
bought a controlling interest in the Mississippi & Tennessee 
road from the estate of the late Col. H.S. McComb. The 
road extends from Memphis, Tenn., southwest 100 miles to 
Grenada, Miss., where it connects with this company's 
Southern Division, which is its only connection for through 
business. It belongs naturally to the Southern Division, 
and can be used to better advantage by this company than 
by any one else. It has a fuaded debt of $2,079,300, upon 
which it has earned the interest, usually with some surplus. 
[t is said that the Central will extend it from Memphis 
northeast to a connection with the Southern Division, 
making a loop about 160 miles long to that line. 


Illinois Midland.—It is said that the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Co. contemplates the — of this road 
when it is sold under foreclosure, and that representatives 
of the company have been negotiating with the English 
bondholders for the purchase of their claims. A majority 
of the bonds are owned in England. The road is not a 
valuable property, but the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Co. 
could doubtless make more of it than any one else could. 
Argnments in the foreclosure suit began Aug. 7. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas.— 
This company’s statement for June and the half-vear ending 
June 30 is as follows : 











————June = ——-Six months.-—— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Earnings. . $114,978 $97.776 $694,952 $465,686 
Expenses.... 60,445 49.569 350,090 255,890 
Net earn. $54,533 $48,297 $544,862 $209,796 


For tbe half-year there was an increase of $229,266, or 
49.2 per cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $94,200, 
or 86.8 per cent., in expenses, the result being a gain in net 





earnings of $135,066, or 64.3 per cent., in net earnings. 

This company will hereafter be known as the Southern 
Kansas, the name having been changed on consolidation 
witb its branch lines. 


Kansas Railroad Commission..—A telegram from 
Topeka to the Chicago Tribune says : 

“The law creating the present board provides for two 
classes of complaints, which may be presented to the Com- 
j mission for investigation and determination. The first class 
comprehends all individual grievances concerning transpor- 





informal way. It has been so arranged that no formal 
| complaints are necessary further than a notification by 
letter to any member of the board. In this way the 
technicalities of court proceedings, as well as the expenses 
of attorneys’ fees, have been guarded against by the 
Commissioners in forming a basis for their operations. 
These letters of notification are to state as explicitly as 
mav be the nature of the grievance, whether it be an 
overcharge in transportation, lack of car facilities, delay of 
| business. damage to merchandise, discrimination between 
individul consignors vr consignees, extortionate charges on 
the part of the railroad, or any other grievance a party may 
suffer arising from business transacted with the railroad 
lines in Kansis. Upon receiving this notification the par- 
ticular matter to be inquired into is at once referred to the 
railroad company directly concerned, with a request that 
the trouble complained of be rectified. In case the com- 
pany fails to reuress the grievance, the Commission will tix 
a time and place fora hearing, giving each party ten days’ 
notice, at which time a thorough investigation will be made 
and the fact determined accordingly. 

* The second class of grievances comprebends complaints 
as to the rate of the tariff charged by any company, the 
condition of a railroad in any given locality in the state, or 
the manner of its operation. This class of complaints must 
be made through the Mayor and Council of a city, or the 
Trustees of a township through which the road runs. The 
board, when receiving such a complaint, will set a time and 
place of hearing, giving each party ten days’ notice and in- 
vestigating fully, as in tbe other class of cases referred to. 

‘* The board is in continuous session so far as the receiving 
and hearing of ordinary complaints are concerned. The 
object of the Commission is always to secure redress to 
parties aggrieved with the least possible delay and expense. 
Where evidence is required to substantiate complaints, 
either affidavits or oral testimony may be accepted, as may 
best suit the convenience of parties. When complaints of a 
serious character are developed, requiring a more careful 
and minute examination to reach a proper determination, 
the Commissioners will visit the locahty and make the inves- 
| tigation where the evil is alleged to exist. The principal 
aim of the Commission will be to keep such cases as ccme 
under their supervision out of the courts, avoid as much as 
possible all expense to both parties in the controversy, and, 
in short, to bring to a just settlement all difficulties arising 
between the individual and the corporation or between 
competing railroads, and to fully protect the rights of the 
peonle.” 


Lehigh Valley.---This company, whose trains reach 
Butfalo over the New York, Lake Erie & Western track, 
bas for some time desired to establish its own passenger and 
freight stations in that city, accommodations for its 
coal traffic being already provided by the Buffalo 
Creek road, which it owns. For this purpose it bought 
some time ago the right of way and property suitable for 
yards and stations, but further progress was stopped by ina- 
bility to agree with the New York Central as to the crossing 
of that company’s tracks at Scott street. The matter was 
taken to the Supreme Court finally, and a commission ap- 
pointed according to law. The commissioners last week 
submitted their report, permit ing Lehigh Valley to the cross 
the Central tracks at grade, and requiring it to pay the 
Central for such crossing the sum of $40,060, to pay the 
cost of putting in the crossing and to comply wich the fol- 
owing conditions : 

To construct and maintain a signal tower with suitable 
local and distance signal apparatus, the first cost not to ex- 
ceed $5,000. 

To pay the wages of their signal men, who shall be ap- 
pointed and controlled by the New York Central. 

To have all its trains and engines come to a full stop at a 
distance not less than 200 ft. from the point of crossing, 
and not preceed until the proper signal is given by the 
watchman. 

In the use of said crossing, the following shall be the order 
of priority of use as to the trains of each company: 

First. The passenger trains of the Lehigh Valley, run- 
ning on schedule time. 

Second. The made-up freight trains of the New York 
Central & Hudson River road. 


Third. The made-up freight trains of the Lebigh 
Valley. 

Fourth. The switching of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River. 

Fifth. The switching of the Lehigh Valley. 


The QLehigh Valley Railway Co. shall be limited in 
its use of the crossing at any one time to 15 minutes, if 
during the 15 minutes a Central train or engine approaches 
to pass it; andthe same rule shall apply to the use of the 
crossing by the New York Central. 

Whenever the crossing is vacant, the signe] sball be set in 
favor of the New York Central. 

Whenever a passenger train approaches the crossing, the 
signal shall be given to the former as soon as the crossing 
can be cleare4. 

Neither company shall allow its trains or agents to pass 
over the crossing, until the signal is set in their favor. 

As soon as the report had been properly signed and s:1b- 
mitted to the Court, the Lehigh Valley representatives at 
once paid over to the Central the $40,000 required by its 
terms. 

This company’s engineers are making asurvey fora branch 
from Slatington, Pa., west by south to Port Clinton, about 
30 miles. 

Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—It is again 
reported that negotiations are nearly completed for the 
lease of this road to the Evansville & Terre Haute Co. 
Nothing has been said about the terms of the lease. 


Mexican Central.—The Mexican Financier says: 
“The report of work done on the Mexican Central Rai!- 
way for the month of May shous that the amount of 
| track completed on the main line from Mexico toward 
Aguascalientes was 538 kilometres; Guanajuato Branch, 
| 18.706 kilometres; sidings, 31.011 kilometres; Tampico 
|line, 95.006; Chibuahua Division (up to May 16), 600 
| kilometres; making a total of 1,282.723 kilometres, or a 
| little over 808 miles. On the Pacific Division 17 kilometres 
| of grading had been finished. The total length of telegraph 
| line constructed amounted to 1,324 kilometres. The num- 
| ber of men employed was, on the main line between Mexico 
land Zacatecas, 18,174: from Tampico to San Luis Potosi, 
3,600; Pacific Division, 185; between Paso del Norte and 
| Durango, 2,000; making a total of 23,959. The num- 
|ber of sleepers bought for the main line during the 
| month was 49,180; and for the line between Paso del Norte 
| and Durango, 78,883. The report states that in July the 
| provisional bridge at Encarnacion will be finished, after 
| which the track would be rapidly laid between that point 
and Aguascalientes. The company requests permission, be- 
fore putting in the permanent iron bridges lacking between 
Lagos and Encarnacion, to run its trains over the short 
stretch of track between 6 and 12 o'clock, making one trip 
each way. This could be done without danger to the pas- 
sengers, and by this means the rough di jgence journey be- 

tween Lagos and Aguascalientes could S reduced by so 
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much. The locomotive arrived in Huajuquilla, Chihuahua, 
on May 16,” 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of July 21: 

The contractors for the Mexican Southern (Gould-De 
Gress concession) have received orders to resume their work. 

It is announced that work on the railway from Toluca to 
San Juan de las Huertas will soon begin. 

The new tramway in Leon, from the municipal palace to 
the penitentiary, is nearly finished. 

The permanent bridge of the International Railway 
(Frisbie concession) across the Rio Grande at Piedras Negras 
has been finisbed, and the track of the company laid as far as 
the Sabinas River, a distance of 117 kilometres, or about 73 
miles. The government has ordered the inspection of the 
same. The company is building a splendid stone bridge over 
the Sabinas. 

The inspector for the northern line (section from Acdm- 
baro toSan Luis Potosi) of the Mexican National, Mr. José 
M. Romero, in his report for June says that on the Acdm- 
baro Celaya Division the work on the Pratt truss iron 
bridge across the Lerma River at Acdmbaro has proceeded. 
The ballasting of the track from Acdmbaro to Salvatierra 
has been finished. Between Salvatierra and Celaya 8 kilo- 
metres of track have been laid and ballasted. On the divis- 
ion from Celaya to San Luis Potosi 43 kilometres have 
been graded from the intersection with the Mexican Central 
in the suburbs of the city of Celaya. Railway work has been 
much interrupted by the prolonged season of rains, but not- 
withstanding this the work on this division has advanced 
with notable rapidity. The inspector pays a high compli- 
ment to Mr. W. H. Burr, the Engineer in Charge, to whom, 
he says, is owing the excellent condition and progress of the 
work. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The main 
line of this road is now completed to Eagle River, Wis., 10 
miles northward from the late terminus at Three Lakes, 
and 266 miles from Milwaukee. Regular trains run to the 
new terminus. 


Miramichi Valley.—A dispute among tbe corporators 
of this New Brunswick road resulted last week in the hold- 
ing of two meetings, one at Fredericton, N. B., and one at 
Newcastle, and in the choice of two rival boards of directors, 
whose claims will, doubtless, have to be settled by the courts 
before anything can be done toward building the road. 


Midland North Carolina.—A committee of the Bos- 
ton stockholders has been appointed to wind up the affairs 
of this company and save what is possiblé from the wreck. 
The company, it will be remembered, leased the Atlantic & 
North Carolina road for a time, and built an extension from 
Goldsboro, N. C., to Smithfield, 22 miles. Some $500,000 
of Boston capital was invested in the enterprise under the 
management of W. J. Best, who figured in several other 
North Carolina schemes. The lease of the Atlantic & North 
Carolina has been forfeited, and about the only property 
remaining is the 22 miles of poorly built road, which is close 
to the North Carolina Railroad and of little value. 


Mississippi & Tennessee.—It is reported that the con- 
trolling interest in this road owned by the estate of the late 
H. S. McComb has been sold to the Illinois Central Co., as 
stated more fully elsewhere. 


_ 

New York Central & Hudson River.—Tbis com- 
pany reports to the State Comptroller of New York that 
its gross earnings for the year ending June 30, last, were 
$28,929,445. The state tax on this amount will be $144,- 
647. This statement, we believe, does not include some of 
the miscellaneous receipts, upon which, the company claims, 
taxes cannot be assessed under the law. For the year, 
ending June 30, 1882, the company reported its gross 
earnings at $24,557,041, showing an increase last year of 
$4,372,404, or 17.8 per cent., and a consequent increase of 
$21,862 in the tax to be paid. 


New York & Greenwood Lake.—Surveys are being 
made for a branch of this road from Montclair, N. J., 
through Caldwell to Morristown, about 12 miles, The line 
was surveyed some 13 years ago, anda little grading was 
done on it, including the beginning of work ona tunnel 
through the Orange Mountain west of Montclair. It is said 
that several routes will be surveyed, one following the old 
line, another leaving the main line at the Great Notch above 
Montclair, and a third passing through Van Giesen’s Gap. 
The proposed branch passes through a very beautiful coun- 
try. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Preparations 
are in progress for a second track on the Western Division 
from Hornellsville, N. Y., to Salamanca. Most of the work 
so far has been done on the bridges and masonry. In con- 
nection with this work several new iron bridges are to be 
put up. 


New York & New England.—An additional section 
of the second track from Franklin, Mass., to South Belling- 
ham, 5 miles, is completed and ready for use. 

The company has concluded an agreement for exchange 
of business with the new Milford, Franklin & Providence 
road, and for the lease of the road, to begin two years from 
date; also for a lease of the Rockville road, a short branch 
to Rockville, Coun. The President has been authorized to 
give the company’s consent as lessee to the extension of the 
Norwich & Worcester road from Allyn’s point to Groton. 

New York, Texas & Mexican.—A survey is in prog- 
ress for an extension of this road from Rosenberg, Tex , 
northeast to Houston, about 25 miles, 


Ohio & Mississippi.—This company has executed and 


filed for record the general mortgage provided for in the | 


plan of adjustment of its affairs which was approved 
last year by the stockholders. The mortgage is for $16,000,- 
000, and is made to Cyrus C. Hines, of Indiana, and the 
Union Trust Co., of New York, as trustees. It is provided 
in the mortgage that $12,784,000 of the bonds to be issued 
are to be reserved to provide for prior liens on the road. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Tbis company’s 
statement for July, the first month of its fiscal year, is as 
follows : 








1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 

Earnings................. $461,350 $432,327 $29,023 6.7 
EXWGRSES. 0.0002 orscccee 229,500 201,979 27,521 13.6 
Net earnings..... . $231,850 $230,348 $1,502 0.6 


The company’s railroad and ocean lines are reported as 
showing a large increase this year, both in freight and pas- 
senger business. 


Pennsylvania.—The stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Schuylkill Valley Co. have formally approved the issue of 
bonds upon the road, and also its perpetual lease to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This is the corporation which 
is building the new line to Reading. 

The City Council of Reading, Pa., has passed an ordin- 
ance giving the new line permission to enter the city, and 
authorizing to lay its tracks on certain streets, and to cross 
others where necessary to reach its proposed terminus in 
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the city. Tbe ordinance was passed unanimously, although 
arguments in opnosition were presented by counsel for the 
Philadelphia & Reading Co., and it was promptly approved 
by the Mayor. 

A report that this company has leased or bought the 
Wilmington & Northern road has not been confirmed. 


Princeton & Western.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation to build a railroad frum Princeton, 
Wis., on the Chicago & Northwestern road, westward to 
Valley Junction on the Chicego, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, a distance of about 75 miles. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Regular trains began to 
run over the Buffalo Division of this road Aug. 6. For the 
present mixed trains only will be run, as there is still some 
work to be done ballasting the tracks. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This company 
makes the following statement for the month of June : 
1883. 1882. 
Earnings.... :. ....... $143.206 $138,028 1. 
MEPOOSCS........ vcees cies 101,371 113,039 Dz 


._ $41,835 $24,989 I. $16,846 67.4 


In relation to the Carlyon accident, it is stated that in the 
many years the road has been in operation, up to the time 
of that accident, but two passengers had been killed by 
causes beyond their own control. 


St. Joseph, Joplin & Gulf.—Tbis company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Elwood. 
Kan., on the Missouri, opposite St. Joseph, Mo., southward 
through Kansas and to Joplin, Mo., with an extension 
perme southward through Arkansas and Louisiana to New 
Orleans. 


Inc. or Dec. _—i~P..c. 
$5,178 3.8 
11468 10.3 


Net earnings. .... 


St. Joseph & Western.—A movement has been begun 
among the second-mortgage bondholders to secure the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for this road. The road has been 
operated by the Union Pacific Co. for several years, but no 
interest is paid on the bonds. The earnings as reported 
have barely equaled the working expenses of the road. 


St. Louis, Emporia & Denver.—This company bas 
been organized to build a railroad from St. Louis to Denver, 
Col., passing through Emporia, Kan. The distance is about 
950 miles. 


South Carolina.—Charleston dispatches report that this 
company has agreed to extend its Camden Branch from 
Camden, S.C., northeast through Society Hill and Bennetts- 
ville to the North Carolina line, to connect with the southern 
extension of the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. The ex- 
tension will be about 75 miles long, and will be generally 
parallel to and about 25 miles north of the Wilmington, 
Columbia & Augusta road. 

A branch has been completed and opened for business 
from Ten-mile, 8.C., 11 miles from: Charleston, westward 
314 miles to Lamb’s. It is called the Ten-mile Branch. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—This company is proba- 
bly seriously embarrassed by the failure of its President 
and chief owner, Bradley Barlow, of St. Albans, Vt. Mr. 
Barlow became the owner of a controlling interest in the 
road some years ago and has carried it along since then, 
investing in it all the money he had or could control. Some 
months ago he gave the Canadian Pacific Co. an option for 
the purchase of the road, but that company has not thus far 
availed itself of the option, and this is understood to be the 
chief immediate cause of Mr. Barlow’s failure. The com- 
pany is said to bave a floating debt of nearly 800,000, 
chiefly incurred in building branches which have not been 
profitable. The total issue of bonds $1,750,000, bas been 
pledged by Mr. Barlow to secure a loan of £1,250,000 from 
the Canadian Pacific, made when the option to buy the road 
was given. 


Telegraph Operators’ Strike.—The strike of the tele- 
graph operators continues, and, it may be said, with less 
prospect of success for the men than a week ago. Beyond 
question the telegraph service given by the Western Union 
Co. is defective at many points, and is worse than the 
company would like to have it appear, but the service 
is kept up and, so far as is known, the number of men 
employed by the company is increasing, while the operators 
taken up temporarily are improving. At any rate there has 
not been the general breakdown which was probably ex- 
pected by the strikers, and this is so much againstthem. Ina 
strike of this kind. too, the mere lapse of time counts against 
the strikers, and its continuance for three weeks is another 
point. It was expected that this week the railroad operators 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Wabash would strike, and that they would be 
followed in a few days by those on the Gould Southwestern 
lines. This movement among the railroad operators, how- 
ever, has not been very general, and comparatively few of 
them left their places, so few, indeed, that it could hardly 
be called a general strike any where except on the Pittsburgh 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. Whether it will extend 
further remains to be seen. 

Up to the present time the strikers have been very quiet, 
and their behavior has been wortby of all commendation. 
On Monday night of the present week and again onthe fol- 
lowing night some of the principal Western Union wires 
were cut at points near New York, where a large number of 
wires come together. This is said to be the work of striking 
linemen. It is entirely against the orders of the Brother- 
hood, and its members say that it may have been the work 
of a few reckless linemen, rendered desperate by the long 
continuance of the strike. Some even go so far as to say that 
the wires were cut by men in the employ of the com- 
pany, the object being to cause a change in public opinion, 
which has so far been rather with the operators. his is 
hardly probable, and no proof of the charge has been 
brought forward. At any rate, the great body of the 
strikers have maintained an excellent attitude, and claim 
that they ought not to be held responsible for the acts of a 
few lawless men among them, which they earnestly dis- 
claim. 


Texas & St. Louis.—The bridge over the Arkansas 
River at Rob Roy, Ark., has at last been completed, and the 
company has now a continuous line from Bird’s Point, Mo., 
opposite Cairo, to Gatesville, Tex., 720 miles. Through 
trains will begin to run about Aug. 12. The company will 
make its St. Louis connections over the lilinois Central and 
the Cairo Short Line. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The United States 
Circuit Courtlast week granted the application for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. Several names were —— by 
parties ininterest, but the Court appointed r. E. E. 
Dwight, Mavager of the road, to the position. 

The following statement has been made by President E. B. 
Phillips in reply to some animadversions, expressed or im- 
plied, upon bis management: : 

‘* Among the conditions under which I accepted the pres- 
idency of the road was the assurance I should be furnished, 
during the year 1883, the sum of $600,000 for the improve- 
ment of the property, $450,000 of which should be paid on 
or before July 10. Every one conversant with the facts 
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will bear witness that I stated this necessity at the outset, 
and have continually repeated it since. 

“It is true that some $5,000 of the early payments were 
anticipated, and that at the present time, notwithstanding a 
shortage of $50,000 in debenture subser‘ption, together 
with about $70,000 additional, which was expended from 
the Delphos Trust, there has been a sum about equal to the 
first seven calls, or $450,000, paid in. But of this money 
much was of necessity diverted to uses other than the im- 
provement of the road; and of the $450,000, only $275,000, 
or 59 per cent.. bas been used for the improvement of the 
road. This latter amount has been expended approximate- 
ly as follows: 

**As the accounts are at the West, it is impossible for me 
at the present writing to give the following items with ex- 
actness. The items so shown are estimates. I can safely 
say that ee one-half has been paid for labor rolls and 
old claims which accrued before the road came into my 
hands, say $125,000: upon Toledo improvements, $25,000: 
upon extensions of the road to St. Louis and to Ironton, and 
which was not included in my estimate, as it was supposed 
the Delphos Trust would pay such expenditure, $75,000; 
for 700 tons of steel rai], $32,000; total, $257,000. 

‘* From the above it will be seen that apart from the To- 
ledo improvements and rails I have practically received 
nothing for the improvement of the road (585 miles) which 
was being operated when I became President. 

** Under these circumstances, could it be expected that 
the road would be supplied with terminals. stations, steel 
rails, side tracks, ballast and fencing, all of which are ab- 
solutely essential to its development and suc ‘ess / 

‘* Rut even under the necessity of expending the mouey 
to complete the unfinished road, could i have had the prom- 
ise of $600,000 in the year, or even the $500,000 which 
was paid or peyable on or before July 1, I have not a 
doubt that the road might bave been carried through and a 
necessity for a receiver avoided. Two bundred and thirty 
thousand dollars more money would bave made a great dit- 
ference in the result. 

*“*T have had and still entertain great faith in the out- 
come of theenterprise which has been forced to succumb 
to the inevitable for want of money and lack of faith 
among its friends. 

*T believe it is now in good hands, and that the Receiver, 
Mr. Dwight, will do for it all any one can accomplisb. 

“Tam not aware of having promised any special results. 
I have always stated that the money must be furnished, 
giving as my belief that if I had that money the road would 
be a success. 

* This I still believe. 

‘While it has turned out unfortunately, | wish to em- 


promises. 

‘““A statement showing the financial standing of the 
company and its indebtedness will be made at an early 
day.” 


Toledo & Indianapolis.—It is reported that this 
road bas been sold toa syndicate of New York mep, who 
purpose extending it from its present terminus at Findlay, 
O., south by east to Columbus. The road is now in opera- 
tion from Toledo south to Findluy, about 44 miles. The 
extension would be about 85 miles long, through a section 
already pretty well provided with railroads. The terms 
of the sale are not stated, except that the purchasers are 
to provide for the floating debt. 


Topeka & Ottawa.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Ottawa, Kan., northwest to Topeka, 
about 40 miles. 


Vandalia & Springfield.—This company was recently 
organized to build a railroad from Springfield, Ill., to Van 
dalia, about 74 miles. A preliminary survey has been com- 
pleted, and a very good line found, on which the road can 
be very cheaply constructed, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The assignments of 
these company’s lines to the several divisions is as follows : 

Eastern Division.—Toledo to Tilton, 2515 miles; Til- 
ton to Cairo, 257.6 ; Vincennes to St. Francisville, 9.2; De- 
troit to Logansport, 207.2 ; Indianapolis to Michigan City, 
161 0; West Lebanon to Leroy (narrow-gauge), 76.0; To- 
ledo to Milan, 30.0; Covington Branch, 14.5. Total, 1,007.9 
miles. 

Middle Division.—Chicago to St. Louis, 285.1: Braid- 
wood Branch, 13.0: Tilton to Bement, 51.9; Decatur 
to Quincy, 150.7: Edwardsville Branch, 8.5: Hannibal 
Branch, 50.1 ; Pittsfield Branch, 6.2 ; Clayton to Elvarton, 
345; Quincy to Trenton, 136.0; Bement to Effingham, 
61.1; Shumway to Altamont, 10.4; Decatur to White 
Heath, 29.7 ; Jerseyville Branch, 71.4. Total, 908.6 miles. 

Northern Division.—Logansport to Keokuk, 284.7; Bur- 
lington Branch, 19.7: Warsaw Branch, 5.0: Keokuk to Des 
Moines, 183.3: Centreville to Humeston, 39.0; Fairbury to 
Streator, 31.7; Sidney to Havana, 111.9: Peoria to Jack- 
sonville, 83.0; Havana to Springfield, 47.2. Total, 805.5 
miles. 

Western Division.—St. Louis to Kansas City, 276.8; St. 
Louis to Ferguson (Biddle St. Line), 10.1; North Branch, 
131.0; Brunswick to Council Bluffs, 2245; Clarinda 
Branch, 21.5; St. Joseph Branch, 69.0; Glasgow Branch, 
15.0; Columbia Branch, 21.0. Total, 769.7 miles. 

Des Moines & Northwestern Railway (narrow-gauge), 
115.0 miles. 


Western & Atlantic.—The question of discontinuing 
all legal proceedings for the forfeiture of the lease of this 
road is now under consideration in the lower house of the 
Georgia Legislature. The Judiciary Committee has presented 
two reports on the question, the majority 1ecommending the 
discontinuance of proceedings provided the lessee company 
agrees to pay the expenses of the suit and to file an additional 
bond for $5C0,000, while the minority report recommends 
that the Legislature direct all proceedings in the quo war- 
ranto suit to be discontinued without any conditions. The 
Senate has approved the minority report. 

Wilmington & Northern.—lIt was reported last week 
that this road, which extends from Wilmington. Del., to 
Reading, Pa., had been sold or leased to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. The report has since been denied by Mr. Vic- 
tor Dupont, of Wilmington, whose family owns a coatroll- 
ing interest in the road. 


~ ANNUAL REPORTS, — 





The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
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There are also $75,000 Minneapolis | 





Bur., Cedar Bante & 3 No... - i -§ Lo ee Fosters. Gate none = consolidated bonds. 

Camden & Atlantic. v en udson River ....7. 8 a 

Ganada Southern N.Y. & Greenwood Lake 4:3 Eastern bonds guaranteed, making the total interest charge 

Canadian Government ‘iéoads.% 213 N.Y., New Haven & Hartford. 22 $1,180,867 yearly. 

Central Rranch...........-cccee NY: ——= SSmere. sins 197 During the year the capital sto’ k was increased on ac- | 

Ce ee } enn 0.4 3,2 ss % 

c uatral, of New Jersey......... N Y. Susquehann « & Western.a564  Couut of 46 miles Nor folk line, 14 miles Chippewa Falls & | 

Central Pacifie............. 3,47% Norfolk & Western............. 4 Northern Railroad, 20 miles Superior Branch and 20 miles 

Charlotte, Col Oilowesne testes = Northern entrah 338 | Bayfield Extension, $1,509,900 common and 31,006,600 

2 oe eels saemehe ""°°"'39 Northwestern Ohio........ {3 | preferred, being at the rate of $15,000 per = of common 

Chicago & Alto 128,142 Ogdensburg & L. Champlain... .407 | and $10,000 per mile of preferred: total, $2.516,500. less | | 

Chie nao a © Quincy 2. a) = ee ee severed 5 | unissued, $237,500, making the increase $2,279,000. The | 

Chi S aul e ‘ 5 rego’ pro e@ Dowae 2 “ S Oy ae “ ~o } 

Chi’ Rock Island & Pacific.34u, 442 Oregon & Transcont. Co... bonded debt was increased ‘during the year $1,719,312 by | 

Cincinnati & Eastern..... . ...4638 Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... the issue of Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omata con- 

Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton "463 Panama... 0. seseeeeens 231 | solidated mortgage bonds at the rate of $15,000 per mile on | 
ex. Pac BV, 3Hé » Ivanta Cor any 

pg ge Tex} ‘Sat tt eee & N'Y a3 the lines above named, and on the Black River road, 14| 

Cleveland & P ittobueme.. . BB, 495 Pennsylvania Railroad... . 150, mse miles. 

Columbia & Greenville oo 6 HM ade!phia Rending.... ... |- The traffic for the vear was as fc Ss: 

nom sale spe acee T 358 Phila, Wit & Baltimore... | ‘The traffic for the year was as follows : 

Connecticut River. Pittsburgh Cin. & St ous. 31S 1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 100, ‘Io Pitts, Wayne & Chi....740, 495 | Passen ger train / 

Delaware, Lacka. & Western,, .122 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.......'. 49| miles... 875,302 3,103,760 D 281,794 9.1 

Del., Lac & W. Leased Lines ..4°7 Portland & Ogdensburg... .. 2100 | Freight tr: ain miles. 1.946 664 \ . . 

Des Moines & Fort Dodge .....462 Portland & Rochester. .. ...... 100 | | Tot 1 “s seperate ’ ’ 

Denver & Rio Grande.......... 262 Providence & Worcester ... ... 1 4) oconoti = — 

Erie & Pittsburgh, ...........- 195 Rochester & Pittsburgh. . 41} _ miles . 4,621,418 I. 685,878 17.4 

European & North Amertiean.. 22 Rutland .... . . ...-..see.eeeeeed 511 | Passengers carried $21,436 6 8 198,617 31.4 

Fitehbur RR ee 40 St Joseph “& Western ....... 77 | Passenger miles 53,.755,.630 38, 706, 890 I. 15,048,740 38.9 

Flint & Pere Marquet tte x: a pane See ' & So... .167, = Tons freight car- 

Georgia st. Louls mn Frane 18co. 197 : c 2 ~R 109% 6 O70 

Grand Trunk ...........- St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute. 246 | | le d a ee 1, cry pa onyanaaae ; a pegs 31.8 

Hannibal & St. Joseph ..... 113 St. Paul & Puluth ..... He n-miles . 275, » 207 .790,¢ . 68,034,243 32.7 

Hanover Jonc., Han. & Gettysb.355 St. Paul. YVinn. & Manitoba . - Av. train load: _ 

Hartford & Conn. Western.. Savannah, Florida & West..... | Passengers, No 61 

ee ee eee Sioux Citv & Pacific | Fre ‘ight, tons. . RUE Gulvatkkonee: - ese. cieawe 

Houston & aos or ee — am Count sions weak Av. receipt: 

Huntingdon & Broad Top. Sullivan County . Per pass.-mile 2.45 cts, 243 cts. I. 0.02 ct. 0.8 

Illinois Central 167, 180, the 0 IPI ee era | Per ton-mile...... : 1.26 1.40 D. 014* 10.0 


Indiina. Bloom. & Western. 

Indianapolis & Vincennes. .. . 
International & Great No 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Ind 
Kentucky Central.. 


- 463 


Terre Hau’ ek eeaApete.. 
Texas & Pacifi | 
Toledo, Ann oe ew & Gd Trk.. 5.0 

Union Pacitle 














Lake Shore & Mich.$0.278, 208, 366 Valley, of Ohio............... | 81.76, and the expenses $1.15, leaving the net earnings 
LOROTOIIIN «05x agideuscecaccecives 95 Vermont Valley...........--...- | $0 61 per mile run 
Lehigh Coal ¢ ¢ Navigation Co. 188 Virginia Midland yu Oe , un. ; 
Lehigh Valley... eeeeeee Wab«sh, St. Louis & Pac. . 167, = | The earnings for the year were as follows: 
Little Rock & rt. Smith . WAPTER ......220. we-reesecreceees 407 | 296 a ' . 
Long Islan ite Western R. R. Association. 27 = Pe 24 $2 tiny Si. Inc or Dec. P. Cc. 
Louisville & Nashville West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. = S Freight $3.478," 24 913,521 I. $565.103 19.4 
Muine Central. .........00+ 00 I, ca cvasageckerssenswkea | Passengers... ; 1,311,217 944, 329 I R66.888 28.9 
Manchester & Lawrence ... Worcester & Nashua............ “40 | Mail and express. 139,885 119.461 I. 20,424 17.2 
ERE EE RS York & Peachbottom. 355 | Miscellaneous. 32,476 44,650 D. 12,174 27.1 
| = aes a 
Re Cee $4,962,202 $4.0°1,961 I. $940. 241 23.4 
. Expenses.... . 8,240,787 2,776,460 I. _464,! 327 16.7 
i e . | ee eas Sa ate | 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha - - 
— — Net earnings -- $1,721 — > $1,245 501 1. “47 5.914 38.2 
\t the close of the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, which oe. per mile Fy oe oo : 26 4 
saat a ‘ . > is cc >| Ne “ 6 287 361 28.0 
is covered by its annual report just issued, this company Per cont. of exps 43.31 6903 D a7 


operated 1,149.72 miles of road,an increase during the year | 
of 111.89 miles, as shown in detail below. , : 
The lines worked at the close of the year were, in detail, 


| 
; I oe 
as follows : | 








Eastern Division : Miles. 
Blroy to St. Patil....--sececssscce ie Gaa enn . 197.60 } 
St. Paul to Minneapolis..............066- : 9.90 | 
Stillwater Branch (tillwater June. to Stillwater) 3.80 
South Stillwater line (Stillwater via South Still- 
water to Hudson Bridge).............. 4.39 
River Falls Branch (Hudson to River Falls. Wis.). 12.21 
Hau Claire Branch (Eau Claire to Lumber Mills). res } 
Neillsville Branch (Merillan to Neilsville) sse0 wee 
Chir pewa Falls Branch Cagere Falls to 
Rloomer) Pescara ; , ooe 34.50 
— 259.14 | 
Northern Division : | 
North Wiseonsin Junction to Cable, Wis.. ....... 120.00 | 
Superior City Branch Aan ior June, to pee | 
City, Wis.) 62.00 | 
—_— 182.00 | 
St. Paul Division : | 
ag ee ee reer - 122.00 
Lake Crystal to Elmore.... 44.00 | 
—- 166.00 
Sioux City Division 
eee ree 148.00 | 
jioux Falls Branch (Sioux Falls June. to Sa'em). 98.00 
oek River Branch (Luverne to Doon)....... .... 28.00 | 
Black Hills Branch (Heron Lake to Woodstock)... 4400 
ae 318.00 | 
Nebraska Livision : | 
Missouri River Transfer (between Sioux City and | 
Covington) ‘ Seer eeeeeeee eeeeees | 
Covington to WRN sc odic beens, sees tee } 
Ni ‘brara Branch (Coburn June. to Ponea, Neb.) 5.82 | 
Forfolk Branch (Emerson to Norfolk)... . 46.50 
_- 190,07 
Total U., St. P., M. and O, Ry.............. 1,115.21 | 
Proprie on Roads: | 
Menominee Railway (Menominee Junction to Me- 
WOUIOOD ain ek Sac cnpn toot vecsesns< 2.01 | 
( *hip vewa. Fails and Northern Railway (Bloomer 
PRice I WD RG SO. cnc bkers. ce rencvanetecscass 315 
CUE RE ase on scdcos (ecwiecessdcc axe 1, 149.72 72 


The average mileage worked for the year. not including 
proprietary lines, was 1,044.30 miles in 1882, and 967.87 
miles in 1881, 

The equipment consists of 165 locomotives ; 50 first-class 
passenger. 10 second-class passenger, 2 sleeping, 3 mail and | 
31 baggage and express cars ¢ 3,059 ‘Dox, 210 stock. 1.273 
flat and 97 caboose cars; 2 officers’ avd pay cars, 7 derrick 
and tool ears; 3 pile drivers and 3 steam shovels ; ‘1 transfer 
steamboat and 2 barge pile drivers. 

The number of acres of land sold during the year 1882 
was 176,048.30 acres. Number of acres of land remaining 

nsold at the close of the year, 750,229.14 acres. 

ashe lected during year on account of lands sold and 


payments on existing contracts, interests, etc 
ess expenses, taxes, etc 








dd net t proceeds of land and stumpage sold on account > 
of the Superior land grant, and town lots in .ebraska, 
not included in income account 


16 200 


. $563,026 


In addition to the net cash receipts, as shown above, the 
company bolds bills receivable and contracts for lands sold 
amounting to $1,369,961. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 

$18,573,233.33 

- 10,759,933731 
19,509,487.50 
75.0L0 00 

890,689.44 

422,571.74 

1,100,768.91 





Total ... i 


Common stock. . 
Preferred stock . 
unded debt 
Minneapolis Eastern bonds guaranteed 
Pills, avcounts and balances payable ....... 
\ecrued interest and January dividend.... 
Income account. balance 





Total ae 

oad and equipment..... Pree $47, 
Advances to proprietary roads..... 8 
Stocks and bonds owned 
Co.'s stock and bonds on hand 
Materials and fuel 
ills, accounts and balances........ 
Cash 





722,382.66 
354,928.12 
850.962.99 





$51,241,684.23 
The funded debt consists of $3,000,000 Chicago. St. Paul 
& Minneapolis first-mortgage, $809,000 North Wisconsin 
rst-mortgage, $125,000 Hudson & River Falls first-mort- 
gage, $6,080,000 St. Paul & Sioux City _first-mortgage, 
334, 800 St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls first-mort- 
gage, $30,000 St. ‘Paul depot mortgage, and $9,139,687.50 


| trains $1.80 per mile run, the average for all trains being 


15 in 1882. and $142,483.84 in 1881, amounting last year to 


| Net earnings of road, as above 


Dividends on ene ‘rred stock, 7 per 
cent , 735,397.25  1,777,663.31 
— for the year $491.221.86 
Balance, Jan, 1, 1882 ; 609,547.05 
Income account, balance, Jan, 1,1883 . j $1, 100, 768 91 





| grade of the Northern Division will be finished to Bavfield 


$51,241,084 25 | 
i 


| line will he ready for operation by July 15, 


| Brauch.” 


The cost of locomotive service last year was 25.71 cents 
| per mile run. Passenger trains earned $1.68 and freight 














Taxes are included in the expenses : they were $172,474.- 
5.32 per cent. of the total expenses, or to 3.48 per cent. of 
gross earnings. 

The income 
lows : 


account for the year mav be stated as fol- 
$1.721,415.35 
644.46 
546,825 38 


Net proceeds from proprietary roads 
Net proceeds from Land Department .. 


_... $2,268,885.17 
""$1.014,529.65 
27°736.41 


Total 
Interest. 
Rentals... 








It will be seen from this statement that only %55.603.52 
of the total amount required to pay all charges and 7 per 
cent. on the preferred stock was derived from the receipts 
of the Land Department. 

The charges to construction account during the year were 
as follows: 


New lines built, second track, real estate, buwild- 





TR CEE co ccrccccees $2.498,548.94 
New equipme nt. 1,121,328.40 
Discount on honds s SOME ccicasas 6 venwas's 75,895.14 


. 2,041,173.98 


.35,.736,946.46 


Discount on stock sold. 


Total, 


The principal charges to construction, outside of new lines 
built. were for steel rails and improvements of track; for 
new sidings and enlargement of yards, and for new shops 
| and engine-houses, 

A large amount of work was done during the year on im- 
provements of roads, bridges and buildings in addition to 
the new tracks built. The Florence Cut-off. near Omaha, 
was begun, but its completion was prevented by unforeseen 
difficuliies. 

Equipment was increased during the vear by the purchase 
of 40 locomo‘ives, 9 yassenger “and baggage cars, 1,131 
freight cars, 24 caboose cars, 5 tool cars and 1 pile driver. 

A second track was laid on the Eastern Division from East 
St. Paul to Post’s, from Midvale to Oakdale, and from 
Elmo to Stillwater Junction. 8 miles. 

The report says: ‘Of the new lines in process of con- 
struction at date of last annual report the Norfolk Branch 
has been completed and is in operation, 19.91 miles of track 
having been laid and the line equipped with depot buildings, 
stock yards and water stations. Terminal facilities at Nor- 
f's—, owned jointly with the Union Pacific Railroad Co , af- 
ford:excellent means of transfer with that road. Connec- 
tion is had at this point also with the Sioux City & Pacific 
road. In Wisconsin the line of the Superior Branch was 
completed from a point nine miies above Superior Junction 
toa connection with the Northern Pacific near Superior 
City, a distance of 51.42 miles. For the construction of this 
line the compar.y will receive 10 sections per mile of valu- 
able pine land under the Wisconsin legislation of 
1882. On the fourth and (fifth extensions of th 
Northern Division, 26 miles of track were laid and 
ballasted and considerable grading and _ bridging 
done between the end of the track and Bayfield. ‘A line was 
graded into Asbland upon a location well calculated to ac- 
commodate the business of the mills at that place and to 
materially increase the lumber traffic of the road. The track 
of the Chippewa Falls & Northern Railsvay, a proprietary 
road, was extended from Bloomer to within less than three 
miles of Chicago Junction on the Northern Division, a d's- 
tance of 52 miles, making a total of 149.33 miles new track 
laid on all divisions during the year. It is expected that the 


ready for the track by July 1, 1883, a distance of 29 miles | 
from the end of the trackas at present laid. * * Grading | 
and bridging of the branch to Ashland are finished. This 
1882. Con- 
siderable ballasting remains to be done upon the Superior 


Mobile & Girard. 


This comvany owns a line from Columbus, Ga., to Troy, 
Ala.. 84 miles. It is controlled bv the Central, of Georgia. 
The report is for the year ending May 31. 

The equipment consists of 7 engines ; 7 passenger and 3 
— # pn io baggage ears; 836 box, 44 flat, 21 coal and 3 





{AvausT 10, 1883 





The general account is as follows, condensed : 


$987.€04.01 


Common stock... 
“6 274.801.20 


Preferred 


Pik t'o. = 4.630.00 
Funded debt shdegesactibacceee shehevkakarnn 1,085.000.00 
MN cinwsinannc anand bidessscebehsdsuaaegmaaeiwedl $2.3 357,035.21 


Construction 


Profit a: d loss.... 0... .. a 301.150.70 
Bills, accoun.s ani balances..... 91,714.32 
DINO edrerbhetapandves uses Cacnne 360.80 


$2,357 ,035.2 


The funded debt consists of $266,000 second-mortgage 8 
| per cent. bonds; 8800,000 third-mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, 

and $19,000 third-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. The first- 
mortgage bonds have all been paid off. The interest charge 
is $54,420 yearly. During the year $34.000 second-mort- 
gage bonds and $14,000 third-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds 
were retired. 

The traffic report is as follows : 


ND 6 56.6008 ds 9 a6: Haida sobbe ae cebenee.hob® 173,575 
Passengers BONG ccs cca as, ocosaasucenerest wovedeusarnge 59,241 
POND COUR GRNNOE 505s accceccccece cus sesenesacdceseeres §8,695 


Of the cotton carried 14,068 bales were local freight to 
Columbus, and 74,627 bales were through freight. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight...... . $197.602 $210,089 D. $12,487 5.9 
DRS. 9t.0d%5% Secacaane 54,063 54,96 D. 900 16 
Mails..... 4,691 3,959 IL. 132 65.3 
MOONS 5:63 i scwsaucas $255,756 $269,011 D. $13,255 255 49 
Expenses.............. 178, 309 209.568 D. 31, ‘268 14.9 
Net earnings........... $77, 45 6 $59,443 I. $18,013 303 
Gross earn. per mile..... 3,045 3,203 D. 158 49 
Net as Fe Seeds 922 708 I. 214 30.3 
Per cent. of exps....... 69.72 77.90 D. 8.18 


The loss in earnings was du chiefly to diversion of grain 
traffic and other freight from the northwest. 

During the year 453 tons of steel rails and 30,978 new ties 
were used ; 1,964 old rails were fitted with fixh plate joints. 
Two new passenger cars were received. and 32 freight cars 
were supplied with new iron trucks and standard axles. 

The income account is as follows : 


IR i ciecadse a ~s0deseveensoeee $77,455.78 

Stock accouct, loavs, ete............. 4 937.43 

Reserved fund.. cet n adie shen: cieetemn he aeCslodntees 40,967.18 

Cash on hand, June 1, 1882 845.97 

MNEEE SSevevecineticssioeneen S50 eeeess Perr ePe $124,206.3 

I en aiuceanesedass, sbereves dedes $59,649.15 
Bonds paid off...... Sa 48,000.00 
Central R. R.. Bank and other accounts 16,196 41 

—————— _ 123,845.56 

Cash on hand May 31, 1883............2.0 - es eee ~ $360. 80 


The report refers to the decrease in earnings due to the 
causes stated above, and also to a reduction in rates. An 
extension of the road from Trov to Elba, 30 miles, has been 
decided on, and an issue of $250,000 bonds authorized for 
that purpose. Tbe work will be begun as soon as the bonds 
can be placed on favorable terms. 


Vicksburg & Meridian. 


This company owns a line from Meridian, Miss., 
Vicksburg, 140 miles, with an extension to the levee in 
Vicksburg, 2 miles. The company was reorganized two 
years ago. The following statements are for the year end- 
ing March 31. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


west to 





1882-83. 181-82 Ine or Dec. P. c. 
Farnings.......... $495,851 $°09.671 D. $153,820 2.7 
Expenses......... 554,527 336,253 18,27. 54 
et earnings... $141.324 $173,4'8 D. $32,004 18.5 
Gross earn.permile 3.492 3.589 D 97 ws 
Net earn. per mile. 995 D. 2°6 18.5 
Per cent. of exn. 71.50 I. 5.53 a 
Taxes are included in operating expenses in both years. 
The income acccunt is as follows : 
Net earnings for the year ............ . ssseccee-seseeee $141,324 


Interest on first and second apeiesentte bonds... 


$93.000 
advances 752 


93,752 








$47. 


Surolus for the year..................0.-escsecee coe 572 
Balance of reconstruction fund, “April 1, 1882............ 166,157 
Wks waiin es hewudon SimoSesaveseess sce0nse oninsas $213,729 
Reconstruction and improvements. ° 212,694 
Balance, April 1, 1883...............e eee. ce ween $1,035 


The reconstruction fund being now exhausted, further im- 
provement must be paid for from net earnings. 

The General Manager contidently anticipates that the 
opening through to Shreveport of the Vicks burg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railroad, with which good progress is now being 
made, will throw a large amount of new business over the 
Vicksburg & Meridian. 


Montpelier & Wells River. 


This 
pelier, 
31. 

The equipment ecnsists of 3 locomotives ; 4 passenger, 1 
combination and 2 baggage cars ; 26 box, 6 stock and 35 
flat cars and 1 caboose ; 1 snow-plow and 1 wrecking car. 

The company bas no bonded debt. Its floating debt at 
the close of the year consisted of $40,140.44 due for rolling 
stock and interest on the same ; $3,000 due on real estate 
and $15,000 temporary loan, making $58,140.44 in all. 

The earnings and income statement are as follows 
Freight ..$79.494.39 
POD: cncvns Basecess cc0e 6 6) aeastenscisesapbenad 25,084.07 
Mail, ete ... .. 13,707.81 
$98 286 27 
114,177.86 


company owns a line from Wells River, Vt., to Mont- 
38 miles. Its report is for the year ending March 


Total ($2 586 per mile) x 
Expenses (116.14 per cent.)....... 


sees’ $15,891 59 
2,000.00 


Deficit . 
Paid for real estate. 


Total deficit ; $17,891.59 
Surplus from eee year. 
Temporary loan... ease 


$14, 320.62 
15,01 0.00 
___-. 29,320.62 


Balance, April 1, 1883.. $11,4: 4: 29.03 03 

No com parison is made with the previous year, as the 
last report covered a period of 15 months in all. The aver- 
age earnings per month last year were $8,190, against $7,723 
for the 15 months preceding. 

The heavy expenses were due chiefly to extensive renew- 
als and improvements. There were Jaid 869 tons of steel 
rails and 15,917 new ties: new sidings were built at several 
points. improvements made in the Montpelier yard and sta- 
tion and in the general offices, and several new buildings 
were erected. Three new freight cars were built: and gen- 
eral repairs taade to the equipment. Nearly half the road 





caboose 


is now laid with steel. 





